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NEWS OF 


F the latest war news—the naval battle in the Pacific, the 

liberation of the first few miles of Norwegian soil and the 
final clearance of Transylvania—the first is incomparably the most 
important. Its full significance can indeed not yet be estimated, 
for only incomplete reports of the series of engagements between 
American and Australian squadrons and what appears to be prac- 
tically the whole strength of the Japanese battle fleet have so far 
been received. But about the general trend of the battle there can 
be no question. General MacArthur may have exaggerated—or 
he may not—when he affirmed on Wednesday that the Japanese 
fleet had suffered the most crushing defeat of the war. If it is true, 
and that is likely enough, a result so satisfactory is due in large 
measure to the wise decision of the United States Navy Depart- 
ment to build aircraft-carriers on an extensive scale. For though 
there may have been some ship-to-ship engagements in the 
Philippines it is clear that most of the damage on both sides 
(including the loss of the American aircraft-carrier ‘ Princeton’) 
was the result of air-attack. Thus the experience of Coral Bay is 
repeated. If the outcome of the Philippines battle is in fact any- 
thing like what the first reports suggest, it means that American 
naval supremacy in the Pacific is now decisively established. It 
was presumed before, but presumption is not enough. With 
command of the sea the Americans can with confidence plan land- 
ings on the China coast and the initiation of land operations there, 
or deliver joint naval and air attacks on the mainland of Japan 
itself. It has been explained that the successful and strategically 
vital landings in the Philippine island of Leyte were possible 
because the Americans in the Pacific were months ahead of their 
time-table. This week’s events in that region may double the lead. 


The Presic ential Election 


The campaign for the Presidential election in America has now 
reached the point of utmost intensity, and it is generally believed that 
the contest will be a close one, and likely to be determined by an 
unknown quantity—the Serviceman’s vote. If it depended solely 
upon the conduct of the war and the planning of peace Mr. Roose- 
velt would be in the strong position that it is he who has made the 
running for the war policy which the country certainly accepts and 
for the policy of full participation in the organising of peace in 
which Mr. Dewey now concurs. In his address at New York last 
week Mr. Dewey showed that he takes the same view as Mr. Roose- 
velt in desiring to give powers to a World Organisation to take swift 
steps to halt aggression ; but the significant decision of the Republi- 
can Senator Ball to support Mr. Roosevelt was based on the con- 
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viction that this policy finds in him its real exponent and advocate. 
The gravamen of the Republican charge against Mr. Roosevelt is 
that he is daring to stand for a fourth term. This is the argument 
which the New York Herald Tribune puts foremost in announcing 
its decision to support Mr. Dewey ; and apparently this counts for 
even more than those questions in domestic policy on which the 
Republicans would prefer to fight the election. During the next 
ten days the President proposes to make a series of campaigning 
speeches in those States where the issue is most in doubt—in 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and perhaps in Cleveland, Ohio and 
Detroit. In all those places electoral excitement is increasing, and 
last-minute successes catch the votes of waverers. The Philippines 
naval victory should help the President. 


Distress in Belgium 

Belgium is discovering—what every liberated country will experi- 
ence in greater degree or less—that the evils of German occupation 
do not end with the occupation itself. The first joy of release is 
inevitably succeeded by a reaction when the people find that their 
country, sucked dry by the enemy, with all its transport thrown 
out of gear by military destruction, is for the moment even less 
adequately provided with food and other necessaries than it was 
when the enemy was in control. M. Pierlot’s Government is in 
a position as difficult as any administration could be called on to 
face. It has to begin to function when all the agencies of Govern- 
ment are disorganised or non-existent. It is held responsible for 
supplies of food when the food within the country is hopelessly in- 
sufficient and when there are no means of transporting it from with- 
out. The warring armies on the frontiers demand, and must have, 
priority in transport. M. Pierlot is having political difficulties with 
the party leaders in his coalition, and especially with the Com- 
munists, who are pressing demands on him. The source of these 
difficulties lies in the country’s distress, and most of all in respect 
of food and fuel. There are limits to what can be done by the 
civil affairs branch of Allied headquarters. The time has surely 
come when U.N.R.R.A., organised to deal with just such a situation 
as is arising in Belgium, should be getting to work to ease the 
economic burden which the Belgian Government is not yet able to 
shoulder without Allied help. We have foreseen that the transition 
stage in Europe would be full of hardships and perils. It is proving 
to be so. Stocks of food and materials are not enough. The key 
to the problem in Belgium, as in France, is transport. It is satis- 
factory that in that respect the Allied military authorities have 
undertaken to lend some help 
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The German Plan for Eire 


It is now proved by enemy documents discovered near Brussels 
that Eire’s policy of neutrality has jeopardised her independence— 
the threat coming, of course, from Germany, not Britain. It is through 
no exertions of her own Government that she is still a free country. 
The documents show that the German military authorities were 
preparing for the invasion of Eire in August, 1940, many months 
after Mr. de Valera had declared his intention of remaining neutral. 
She was saved, as we were saved, by British Spitfires who won the 
Battle of Britain, and by the British Fleet which held the seas. To 
a question put in the House of Commons on Tuesday the Under- 
Secretary for the Dominions naturally replied that no further repre- 
sentation would be made to Eire’s Government. It is enough that 
the people of Eire know that they were entertaining German diplo- 
matic agents in Dublin—as they sti!] are—at a time when Germany 
was planning attack on them and us, and that during the whole period 
of the U-boat offensive Eire’s denial of bases to Britain added greatly 
to the danger which she shared with us. There are States in Europe 
which have clung to their neutrality because to abandon it would 
have exposed them to the probability, in some cases the certainty, 
of being over-run by Germany. That was not the case of Eire. In 
her case to remain neutral was to weaken Britain and so increase 
the danger to herself. To have abandoned neutrality would have 
been to aid in her own self-defence, and would have exposed her to 
no risks which she has not incurred, in any case except that she 
might have experienced some aerial bombardments. As things are, 
Eire remains an independent State—in spite of the help she has 
given, and is giving, to her would-be destroyer. 


The Compensation Controversy 


By making a reasonable concession over compensation to the 
owners of requisitioned property needed for town-planning the 
Government has secured the safe passage of the Town and Country 
Planning Bill, for the hostile amendment moved by Mr. Hore-Belisha 
on Wednesday secured only 58 votes, against 324, in the lobby. 
Since the amendment raised the whole contested question it is 
unlikely that any further serious trouble will be encountered in 
either House. It has to be admitted that in all arrangements of 
this order ideal justice is unattainable, but nothing is threatened 
comparable with the injustice inevitably involved in a system 
whereby one man is conscripted for the army and sent abroad to 
risk his life while his next-door neighbour gets munition-work at 
high wages at home. Under the Government’s new proposals the 
owner-occupier of requisitioned property may get compensation up 
t© 30 per cent. above the 1939 market prices. Mr. W. S. Morrison, 
in the best speech he has yet made on the Bill, explained that the 
additional compensation was in reality in respect, not of increased 
value of the property, but for disturbance of the occupier, and in 
view of the fact that to secure new accommodation would inevitably 
cost him more than his own house did. This is the case for differ- 
entiating between the owner-occupier and the investor-owner, and 
on the whole it may be accepted, though there will undoubtedly be 
cases where a man who has purchased house-property as a genuine 
and reasonable investment will suffer hardship. 


Mr. Morrison’s Socialism 


For half a century much of the argument between Socialists and 
their opponents has been confused by rhetorical and misleading 
language. What ought to have been expressed in terms of economic 
expediency has been obscured by an unreal ideology—such expres- 
sions as the “profit motive” and “ capitalistic democracy” have 
been sticks with which to beat supporters of private enterprise. 
Happily, Socialist, leaders, to the great advantage of their cause, are 
getting away from that kind of talk, and it is refreshing to hear 
Mr. Herbert Morrison, who recants nothing of his Socialism, basing 
the case for socialisation on the ground of “ technical ” requirements, 
or on the need of co-operation. It is not with him a matter of 
righteousness versus wickedness, but of reconstruction in the 
interests of the highest degree of efficiency, and that, as he points 
out, may sometimes be so far-reaching and so long-term that it can 
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only be achieved with the aid of public resources and under the 
guidance of public policy. This is an argument which can be 
appreciated by everyone, no matter what his politics, without preju- 
dice. In many cases, therefore—and in this Mr. Morrison goes not 
much farther than Mr. Churchill—private management, no longer 
deserving to be propped up by the State, musr go. Socialist as he 
is, he is practical enough to recognise that universal socialisation 
here and now would be impossible ; in many big industries he fore- 
sees in the near future, not socialisation, but a working partnership 
between the State and the industrialists with a view all the time to 
increasing production and making more goods available for con- 
sumption. This approach to the problem clears away a lot of the 
nonsense which so often confuses ideology with economics. 


Home Truths for Lancashire 


However galling to British pride it may be to discover that the 
Americans have outstripped us through superior efficiency in an 
industry in which Britain used to lead the world, it is well that the 
nettle should be grasped and that we should face all the facts. A 
Commission representing British employers and workpeopie, with 
Sir Frank Platt as the chairman, has been examining the cotton 
industry in the United States, and finds that in modernisation and 
mechanical efficiency the Americans have gone far ahead of us, with 
the result that their production per man-hour is much beyond that 
in the Lancashire industry. The most striking difference revealed is 
that in the U.S.A. automatic looms have been installed in 95 per 
cent. of the industry; mass-production in the weaving mills, 
involving a minimum of man-power, turns out standard types of 
yarn and cloth, the marketing of which has been organised by the 
cistributors. Only 5 per cent. of the industry in Britain makes use 
of automatic looms. We are invited to contrast the allocation of 
four to eight looms to a weaver in Lancashire, and thirty-two to 
sixty in the U.S.A. It seems that the British industry is a genera- 
tion behind the American in the use of modern equipment, methods 
of working, utilisation of labour and marketing. We are hampered 
by a conservative tradition, by insufficient co-operation between 
spinners and manufacturers, and by trade union rules. The report 
recognises that nothing short of a revolution in the weaving section 
would be involved in a full turnover to the use of automatic looms, 
and the capital expenditure would be enormous. The fact with 
which we are confronted is that this basic British industry is not 
equipped or organised to enable it to take its proper part in that 
drive for exports upon which Britain’s future prosperity rests. 


The Dispersal of Businesses 


For the last century and a half the main movement of population 
in this country has beer: from the country to the town, and latterly 
from the lesser towns into a few great towns, especially London. 
The time has come for a planned reversal of the process. A part of 
this problem is the subject of Dispersal, a report of the National 
Council of Social Service, a committee of which, under the chair- 
manship of Colonel Walter Elliot, was asked by the Bank of England 
to consider the dispersal from London and other Jarge cities of the 
staffs and offices of big business organisations. War-time evacuation 
has taught many lessons. In the opinion of the committee, dis- 
persal in the case of many businesses is both desirable and possible. 
The main drift southwards in the last twenty years has been due to 
a movement of new industries into the Greater London area, and 
the case for a sounder distribution of industry has been made out 
in the Barlow Report. Dispersal shows that in the case of 
business organisations also there is no need for so much concentra- 
tion in London. The suburban area has been extending further 
and further towards the country. Longer journeys between home 
and office have increased the wear and tear on clerical workers. 
There are some concerns, no doubt, which cannot be moved. We 
can scarcely displace the Stock Exchange, or the Bank of England, 
or the Foreign Office. But there are many businesses which could 
be just as well conducted outside the great cities as in them. This 
report shows that the location of business concerns ought to be 
considered side by side with the question of the location of industry. 
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MOSCOW. 


HOUGH the Prime Minister has not yet made his promised 

statement about the Moscow Conference, the official com- 
muniqué and various events which tell their own sufficient story 
provide answers to most of the questions that may reasonably be 
asked. The conference worked at high pressure, but time was not 
grudged. Ten days was a good deal for Mr. Churchill to give to 
Moscow talks so soon after the days he had devoted to like talks 
at Quebec. In his own person he was a link, and a necessary link, 
between the two series of discussions. But the chain of conferences 
and consequences in fact goes much farther back than that, as the 
reference in the Moscow communiqué to “ the unfolding of mili- 
tary plans agreed on at Teheran” last November indicates. The 
course of the war in all its world-wide scope is shaped by diligent 
and able planning far ahead, and so far as can be seen the expected 
results have followed punctually the decisions taken by the states- 
men and their advisers. The Moscow communiqué neither affirms 
nor suggests that measures calculated to bring the war to an end 
in 1944 were decided on in the Russian capital ; there is indeed 
no vital advantage in victory in December over victory in 
January. But every, Allied leader is in accord in the resolve to 
achieve victory at the earliest moment possible, and it need not 
yet be concluded that victory in the last month of 1944 or the 
first of 1945 is beyond possibility. Quite certainly the British and 
Russian Prime Ministers did not dismiss that prospect from their 
minds, and new situations have developed even since Marshal Stalin 
went to the aerodrome a week ago to see his “ fellow soldier and 
worker” off for London. The sweeping Russian victories in 
Hungary—in particular the capture of Debreczen—already create 
an immediate threat to Buda-Pesth and a longer-distance threat 
to Vienna and so to all southern Germany ; victories in Yugoslavia 
and the liberation of Belgrade menace the escape of large German 
forces in the Balkans ; while further north the initial successes 
of General Cherniakovsky in East Prussia have resulted in a larger 
occupation of German soil than has so far been achieved by the 
earlier invasion in the west. 


It need not be assumed that these successes resulted directly 
from any discussions or decisions at the Moscow Conference. 
They are the fruit of a strategy conceived much earlier. But the 
blindest must see that offensives against Germany on a scale 
unprecedented even in this war are being prepared in both east 
and west. If they do not precisely synchronise that is mainly 
because the vagaries of the weather still remain a formidable factor 
in military operations. A western offensive on a major scale must 
wait for the opening of Antwerp, and there are many signs that the 
delay will not be protracted much longer now. Then the storm 
will burst on Germany from the west as it is already bursting 
on her from the east. That twofold tempest will be irresistible ; 
the only question is how long resistance will be attempted. Mr. 
Churchill and Marshal Stalin must have looked across that gulf 
of time and given some thought to the régime to be established 
in Germany when the final, or it may be the gradual, capitulation 
comes. That there will be separate areas of occupation, British, 
American, Russian, and probably French, is common knowledge, 
and certain differences about their delimitation are believed to 
have been satisfactorily cleared up. There was obviously room for 
differences, a fact which emphasises conspicuously the value of such 
talks as Mr. Churchill had with President Roosevelt at Quebec 
and with Marshal Stalin at Moscow. With the approach of peace 
possibilities of misunderstanding multiply. If from possibilities 
they become realities the victory will be sterile and the peace no 
more than a short-lived respite. That was plainly recognised at 
Moscow, and it is peculiarly reassuring to learn that in regard to 
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the Balkans, and in particular to Yugoslavia, where British and 
Russian interests are equally involved, the two Governments 
decided to pursue a joint policy calculated to yield decisive and 
fruitful results both in the military and the political sphere—in 
the latter by promoting union between the National Liberation 
Movement under Marshal Tito and King Peter’s Government. 


All this promises well. It would be reassuring if as much could 
be said of the attempt to co-ordinate British and Russian policy 
regarding Poland. Regarding that the official statement does, 
indeed, strike a hopeful note. The various discussions with the 
London Poles and the Lublin Poles have, it is asserted, “ notably 
narrowed differences and dispelled misconceptions.” That, so 
far as it goes, is satisfactory, but there is no clear evidence that 
agreement has been reached between the Polish Government and 
the Russian over Poland’s eastern boundary, and all too much 
evidence that the Poles are being pressed by Moscow to accept 
in the west a frontier on the Oder, a step which would involve 
the annexation of German territories which no sane Pole dreams 
of claiming or is willing to take over. There is something remark- 
able—and, it must be added, sinister—in the attempt to lay on 
Poland a responsibility which she is plainly incapable of bearing, 
in palpable violation of the sound principles laid down in the 
Atlantic Charter. That assertion of international ethics cannot 
perhaps be followed in every line and detail. That East Prussia 
should become Polish is by now matter of general agreement. But 
the distinction between the transfer of a population of little over 
two millions, most of whom will have fled their homes in any 
case, and a population of ten millions or more is so consider- 
able as to constitute a difference not only in volume but in kind. 
The Polish issue is still undecided, for in addition to the 
Polish Government in London and the Lublin coterie there is 
a third and highly important element to be consulted—the 
Resistance Movement in Poland itself. Communication with that 
movement is possible and has indeed been perpetual ; its views 
will be before the Polish Cabinet,—and in particular before 
M. Mikolajczyk, who throughout this controversy has displayed 
a wisdom and patience which amount to statesmanship—before 
a decision regarding the possibility and the conditions of co- 
operation with Lublin is reached. The declaration of the 
Moscow communiqué that progress was made towards a solution 
of the Polish problem may be accepted, but there is still no clear 
indication whether in their secret hearts the directors of Russian 
policy prefer to see Poles united or Poles at odds. 

But of all the fruits of Moscow the most welcome is one which 
has not been formally attributed to Moscow at all,—the recognition 
of the Provisional Government of France by Great Britain, the 
United States and Russia. Now that the action so widely desired 
outside France as well as inside has been taken, complaints of its 
not coming sooner are beside the mark. It was no doubt necessary 
for the three Powers to be assured of the stability of General de 
Gaulle’s administration before according it recognition. On the 
other hand without recognition its stability was inevitably pre- 
carious. What the three Powers have done, moreover, they have 
done cordially and ungrudgingly, though the formality of the 
British announcement sounds a little frigid beside the communica- 
tions from Washington and Moscow. International politics 
cannot be conducted on a basis of sentiment, but to exclude 
sentiment, or at any rate national psychology, from consideration 
is a profound mistake. The delay in giving recognition to the 
French Provisional Government was having an unfortunate effect 
on the average Frenchman’s feelings towards France’s allies, and 
especially towards Great Britain as being the nearest and the 
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most familiar of the allies. That sentiment, happily, has dis- 
appeared already, and everything must be done on both sides of 
the English Channel to infuse into Anglo-French relations as high 
a degree of cordiality and mutual confidence as has ever been 
achieved in the past. What a country which has been through 
the experiences France has suffered needs most and first is to 
learn to believe in herself ; nothing will effect that sooner than 
the evidence that other people believe in her ; it is in that that 
the value of recognition most consists. But practical con- 
sequences must follow. It will be proper in future to speak 
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of the three Great Powers of Europe. France, moreover, must 
take her place beside Great Britain, the United States and Russia 
in inter-Allied discussions on security or any other issue. It is 
surprising and unfortunate that President Roosevelt should have 
suggested that this would not happen. In that he may be mis- 
taken. In any case it does not affect the vital fact that France 
has resumed her rightful place in the comity of nations, that her 
allies past and present are unfeignedly glad to see her there, 
and that she can count on them for any assistance in their power 
in solving her political and economic problems. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


official, rather than a Ministerial, level—no doubt there were 
good reasons for that decision—no better representative of Great 
Britain could have been found than Sir Arthur Street, who has been 
Permanent Secretary of the Air Ministry and Member of the Air 
Council since 1929. Sir Arthur, who has been in the Civil Service 
since he left the Army (with an M.C.) at the end of the last war, 
has the reputation of being the most efficient civil servant in White- 
hall, and few who know Whitehall will question his title to it. 
He has earned it by great ability combined with a prodigious capa- 
city for work and a gift for organisation so unusual that he some- 
times gives the impression of being almost leisured. His early 
career was at the Board of Agriculture, where he left a permanent 
mark as the architect of the Marketing Board schemes. He has 
suffered a heavy blow in this war. One of his sons, in the R.AF., 
after being shot down over Berlin, was found subsequently to be 
a prisoner and safe. Since then his name appeared among the 
victims of the murder of British airmen at Stalag Luft ITI. 

* * « * 

The Prime Minister’s act (or gesture, as the newest journalism 
would put it) in going down the floor of the House to greet Sir 
Wil'iam Beveridge and chat with him was, it seems, sufficiently un- 
usual to cause a minor sensation. There was probably more in 
the salutation than ordinary cordiality. Mr. Churchill and Sir 
William are vieux copains. Thirty-five years they were associated 
in a notable enterprise. Mr. Churchill, holding his first Cabinet 
post as President of the Board of Trade, brought Employment 
Exchanges—Labour Exchanges, as they were called then—into 
being, and Mr. W. H. Beveridge, who had found his way into the 
Board of Trade after two years of leader-writing on the Morning 
Post, was made Director of the new Exchanges, and remained there 
for seven years. Whether those memories were recalled or not in 


the conversation on Tuesday, they were worth recalling. 
* 7 * * 


yy the Commonwealth Civil Aviation Conference was to be on an 


Some of the risks attending the conduct of newspapers were 
emphasised at the Trades Union Congress last week, when Sir Walter 
Citrine, speaking on a proposal that the T.U.C. should run a weekly 
paper of its own, said the Congress had had a long and unhappy 
experience in this field. It ran a daily newspaper (the Daily Citizen), 
whose circulation never got above 250,000 ; it tried to run a weekly 
called the New Clarion, which cost them large sums; the Daily 
Herald cost them £500,000—presumably before financial responsi- 
bility for the paper was taken over by Messrs. Odhams. Since the 
circulation of daily papers has, so far as can be seen, by this time 
reached saturation-point or very near it, any new paper can get 
circulation only by detaching readers from existing papers. That 
is a very considerable deterrent to begin with and accounts for the 
scepticism with which any rumour of the appearance of a new 
morning paper is received. 

7 * * * 

I am glad that Lord Halifax, at the Penn tercentenary celebration 
at Philadelphia on Tuesday, went out of his way to refer to 
Penn’s essay on the peace of Europe. It was a singularly interesting 
coincidence that the 300th anniversary of Penn’s birth should fall in 
the week which saw the publication of the official proposals scheme 
for a new League of Nations. For the plan of the practical and 
sagacious Quaker for a European League of Nations—almost every- 


thing beyond Europe was merely outlying territory in those days— 
might have come straight from Dumbarton Oaks. His aim was the 
promotion of peace by justice. “He suggested,” wrote his best- 
known biographer, Clarkson, “the idea of a great Diet on the 
Continent for this purpose; that is, that the Princes of Europe 
would, for the first reason which first occasioned them to enter into 
Society, namely, love of Peace and Order, estabtish one sovereign 
Assembly, before which all differences between them should be 
brought which could not be terminated by embassies, and the 
judgement of which should be so binding that if any one Govern- 
ment offering its case for decision did not abide -by it, the rest should 
compel it.” Penn in 1693 was hopelessly in advance of his times; 
that is why a plan singularly like his, for “all peace-loving 
nations,” has still to be worked out afresh in 1944. 
. * * * 

It is all very well to reculer pour mieux sauter and that kind of 
thing, but why Mr. R. A. Butler, just because the compulsory school 
age is to be raised to fifteen at some date of which we know only 
that it will not be till after April, 1945, should withdraw the powers 
which local authorities have possessed since 1918 to raise the age to 
fifteen in their own areas, is not at all easy to understand. The 
number of authorities enlightened enough to take advantage of their 
opportunities was admittedly small, but it included three counties— 
East Suffolk, Cornwall and Carnarvonshire—and towns like Ply- 
mouth, Cheltenham and Barzow-in-Furness. It is a poor reward for 
their progressive-mindedness that the Minister of Education should 
in 1944 force them back to pre-1918 conditions. So at least it 
appears to me. There may be some good explanation of what on 
the face of it is plain retrogression ; if so, it ought to be forthcoming, 

* * * . 

Two points—if it is fair to pick minor points out of an admirable 
and learned essay—have struck me in Mr. G. M. Young’s Romanes 
Lecture on Mr. Gladstone, «which the Oxford Press has recently 
published at 2s: One is the story (possibly enough not new—no 
stories are) that Harcourt observed to Morley when the latter was 
invited to write the Life of Gladstone: “ You can’t write about his 
religion because you don’t believe it ; his finance, because you don’t 
understand it ; his Irish policy, because you know too much.” The 
other point is a reference to the copiousness and other characteristics 
of Mr. G.’s conversation “ when his mind was charged with some 
public theme and not relaxing itself in playfulness and triviality.” 
But did that great mind so relax, even to the point of triviality— 
except, perhaps, with his favourite grand-daughter? Very likely it 
did, for Mr. Young is usually right. If so, the impression that his 
table-talk always partook of the nature of public oratory will need 
correcting. 

* * * * 

Government Departments—their ways. Apropos of my reference 
last week to the Irishman in the last war who made money by 
laying mines for the Germans while his brother made money fishing 
them up again for the English—just like Government Departments— 
a reader not unknown in the publishing world writes that there is 
plenty of truth in the jest. In the last war (while the Irish brethren 
were doing well with their mines) he published a review which one 
Government Department helped to finance, while another silently 
seized and destroyed all the copies it could find. That was what 
happened then. Could it conceivably happen now? JANUS. 


YIM 
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RUSSIA INVADES GERMANY 


By STRATEGICUS 


S the threat as effective as the act? Much might be said in answer 
to that question, now that the wave of the war has washed over 
so much of the western frontier of Fortress Europe. It is established 
that the Germans kept in the west a very formidable force owing 
to the mere threat of invasion by Britain and the United States. It 
is even established that divisions were kept in the Pas de Calais 
after the invasion had taken place in Normandy for fear that it 
would be extended to the northern area. The sequel is worth 
noting. These divisions were thrown in piecemeal when the danger 
in Normandy had grown acute ; but it was too late to do more than 
swell the disaster. The victorious onrush of the Allies after the 
break through at St. Lo even overwhelmed those which had not been 
sent south. 

The importance of this sequence of events is that it points to an 
unwelcome consequence of the limpet policy which is Hitler’s main 
contribution to strategy for almost two years. “Hold to the last” 
pays its dividends, and cumulatively they are extremely valuable. 
But it can hardly be denied that they are extremely expensive. It 
is not only in France that the Germans have held on too long. Over 
and over again on the Russian front groups of divisions have been 
lost in that way ; and it is this that has led to the levée en masse and 
now to the Home Guard. It may be said that it is the policy of the 
strong. On the contrary, the great Frederick held it to be a counsel 
of true wisdom to be prepared to abandon a province on occasion. 
But now the wheel has come full circle, and what might have profited 
the strong but temporarily weak is the one expedient left to Hitler. 
It is desperation that counsels holding out to the last man; ang 
we may in the immediate future see it betray him in the east 
as it seems to be doing in the west. For the operations against 
Hertogenbosch are not merely designed to broaden the Nijmegen 
salient but to initiate a movement to cut off all the remaining Germans 
in west Holland. 

It is a long time since the world first expected the invasion of 
East Prussia ; and the army group of Schoerner was one of the main 
reasons for the delay. Logically it was not the main reason, since the 
defeat of the Russians before Warsaw gave it an unearned increment. 
In the end it may be well that the Russians suffered no worse, since 
they had outrun their supplies ; and transport is one element in their 
organisation that is markedly weak. But the check restored a limited 
initiative to the enemy and the Baltic armies profited by it. They 
lay on the flank of any advance into East Prussia and there, no less 
than in the centre, the Russians had advanced beyond their supply 
train. In the same way, East Prussia lies on the flank of any advance 
across the centre of western Poland to Silesia, as it did at the opening 
of the last war ; and it was then a lodestone for the Germans as it 
is today. 

So at length the Russians have launched their attack ; and-so far 
as we know it is being directed on somewhat different lines from 
the August, 1914, offensive. Then, as now, the first advance to be 
noted is moving along the Ké6nigsberg railway. Rennenkampf in 
1914 crossed the frontier at Suwalki and struck north-west. The 
railway junction of Insterburg was his objective ; for, there, he could 
move either northwards towards Tilsit or southwards to Allenstein. 
Before him lay the direct route to Kénigsberg. Insterburg, the most 
important junction in East Prussia, opened all these doors to him ; 
and there can be no doubt that General Cherniakhovsky’s eyes are 
also fixed on it. But when Rennenkampf was advancing north and 
east Samsonov was moving north-east by Soldaw towards Allenstein. 
Looking back on this offensive now, what a tragedy of missed 
opportunities it seems to represent. The sequel would have been 
impossible if there had been even a rudimentary liaison between 
the two armies. Samsonov was superior in numbers to the German 
army which defeated him. With Rennenkampf, the Russians should 
have been the enveloping furce. But the two men disliked each 
other, and there was no attempt to maintain contact. What was 
even worse, Rennenkampf did not perform the elementary function 
of pinning down the Germans in front of him. Thus it came about 


that the bulk of the German forces were removed to the south, and 
he allowed himself to be immobilised by a thin cavalry screen while 
his colleague was annihilated. 

There is no mention as yet from the Russian side of any force 
advancing from the Narev bridgehead, and the Germans have fought 
with the utmost stubbornness to contain it. They thereby killed 
two birds with the one stone, since they protected Warsaw while 
they held the southern flank of East Prussia. But they have been 
reporting Russian attacks from that direction, and they state that 
they have broken them. [Instead of this attack from the south there 
is developing one from the north. The Russians have no longer a 
flank to guard in Lithuania, and, from the German side, it is 
reported that already Tilsit has been evacuated, lest it should be cut 
off by the advance to Kénigsberg. What seems likely to happen 
is that Tilsit will on this occasion be taken from the north and 
not from the south, and at least we need not fear that there will 
be any lack of liaison between the armies that are attempting to over- 
run East Prussia. 

All that we certainly know is that General Cherniakhovsky has 
torn a gap in the staggered defences which have been so long and 
so cunningly elaborated ; and, when the first announcement was 
made, the gap was some 90 miles wide and 18 miles deep. The 
Russians were at that point some seven miles east of Gumbinnen. 
But at the same moment the Germans were reporting them at 
the first considerable river obstacle, the Angerapp, and that would 
almost double the extent of the penetration. But, wherever the 
advance columns have reached, there is the bitterest fighting that 
the Russians have yet experienced. This was to be expected. 
Indeed, it is a very remarkable thing that they have penetrated so 
far across Poland without encountering the German war-machine 
working at its most desperate intensity. It is easy for the Germans 
to say that they are shortening their line when under the last 
pressure they fall back. It is easy to talk of concentration which, 
as I have frequently pointed out, has some terrible implica- 
tions for the Germans themselves. But here, at least, we can 
be sure there will be nothing lacking in the fierceness of the 
resistance. 

According to the German reports, tank battles are raging south 
of Gumbinnen that put all earlier tank clashes into the shade. These 
battles appear to have been continuing for several days, and it is 
scarcely possible they can be maintained much longer before the 
tide turns definitely. But the last has not been heard of the Russians’ 
plan. They have a useful practice of sending to the front one or 
other of their senior generals when critical battles are being fought, 
with a view to co-ordinating the movements of the various armies. 
East Prussia is a province of considerable extent. From north to 
south it measures about 140 miles, and the perimeter of defence 
at present open to direct attack probably extends to about twice that 
distance. Along frontiers of that extent there is room for manoeuvre 
that will not be neglected. The country is probably better known 
than any, in Germany, in respect to its military possibilities ; but 
it cannot be doubted that, after the disaster of Tannenberg, the 
Russians have studied it also. 

The order to throw the enemy out on a broad front rings a little 
absurdly in the ears. It is only the opening phase of the campaign 
that has at present been seen. But already the Germans have swept 
together reinforcements of infantry and tanks, and that must imply 
some weakening on adjacent sectors. When the moment is ripe other 
thrusts will be developed. It is of little use to say this battle 
will have a decisive character. Every battle must decide some- 
thing. But is certain that the immediate shape of the cam- 
paign in the east will emerge from the battle. The suction that is 
being applied to the extreme flanks cannot be without its effect on 
the great central sector; and the Russians can be trusted to take 
advantage of that, as they have so often done in the past. 

It may be that we are witnessing the overture to the great autumn 
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campaign of the Allies. Now at length we can see how the various 
thrusts are beginning to press in on to true German territory on the 
whole of its land frontiers. In the Yugoslav and Hungarian sector 
the advance seems to threaten a movement against Buda-Pesth in 
the immediate future ; and the highway to Vienna begins to enter 
the region of the practicable. Everywhere we can see that the 
Germans are resisting with remarkable stubbornness and skill. But 
this determination to hold every place to the last may lead to the 
last disaster. In the south, as in the west, numbers of units have 
been left to hold out and make their way to the homeland who have 
not the slightest chance of seeing it as free men until the end of 
the war. It is only in Italy that the tempo of the advance appears 
to have become stereotyped, as much by the terrain as by the tactics 
of the defence. Given the difficulties of the terrain Alexander has 
fought a wonderful campaign ; but little less might be said of his 
opponent. There, however, as in the west, the enemy’s crucial test 
is only now beginning to take shape. The Prussian offensive may 
precipitate events. The Allies have had to overcome almost insuper- 
able obstacles in order to get their supply running smoothly. But 
that problem has at length been solved. 


A HEALTHY AGRICULTURE 


By H. D. WALSTON 

be E must ensure that after the war this country has a healthy 

agriculture.” In the last year or so we have read these 
words in almost every Agricultural Policy that has been produced 
and have heard them in almost every politician’s speech on agri- 
culture. The sentiment expressed is one with which nobody can 
disagree, but I very much doubt if we all have the same ideas of 
health when it comes to something like agriculture. The farm 
labourer tends to think of a healthy agriculture as one in which his 
wage is high and his living conditions good. The farmer thinks it 
means an agriculture in which, provided his production methods 
are reasonably efficient, his profits are assured, while the 
landlord, unless he has already become too cynical to give any more 
thought to the subject, is inclined to think of a healthy agriculture 
as one in which he will get a reasonable rent for his property and 
where increased expenditure on it will bring in a corresponding 
increase in return rather than merely an increase in rateable value. 
But there is somebody more important to agriculture than even the 
farm worker, the farmer and the landowner, and that is the consumer. 
What does he think a healthy agriculture implies? 

Unfortunately he does not often give the matter very much 
thought, but if he does he will probably say: “ An agriculture which 
will supply me with the food I require at a lower price or in better 
condition than I can get it elsewhere.” This is an opinion to which 
we must give due weight, because in this country at least the major 
product of agriculture is food, and food is primarily something to 
eat and not something to sell, as many of us are inclined to think it 
is. The man in the street knows that, right now, if it were not for 
the produce of English fields he would be hungry. That is the real 
reason why British agriculture is today healthy, although of course 
the prosperity of those taking part in it is an essential part of its 
healthiness. If we are to retain this health which the war has 
brought the industry, we must recognise this fact and insist that our 
agricu'tural plan for the future is based upon it. 

Some peop'e may, and indeed do, ask: Are there in fact any 
foods which we can grow in this country cheaper or better than 
can be grown elsewhere? The answer is quite definitely: Yes. 
Those foods are primarily the protective foods (by which is meant 
foods that are valuable primarily for their vitamin content and whose 
absence causes malnutrition and susceptibility to disease, as opposed 
to energy-giving foods which are valuable for the calories that they 
contain and whose lack causes actual starvation); the most 
important of these are milk, fruit and vegetables, all of which 
are perishable, bulky to handle and consequently difficult and 
expensive to transport. Farmers are therefore presented with 


a very considerable degree of shelter frcm competition for such 
products, which is a far better form of protection than any that can 
be given .by the Government. 


What is more, these foods on the 
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whole require a temperate climate with a fairly heavy rainfall spread 
evenly over the year ; in other words, just the sort of climate that 
we have in most parts of the British Isles. They require, too, a 
large amount of skilled labour, which is lacking in most of the ex- 
porting agricultural countries, and of which we have plenty. Finally, 
they are foods which are essential for adequate nutrition and which 
before the war were lacking in our own diet, and to a far greater 
extent in the diet of most other countries except the U.S.A. Since 
there is a world-shortage of such foods there need be no fear of 
surplus production. 

This is the food which the country requires and which it will be 
unable to buy cheaper elsewhere in sufficient quantities. These crops 
therefore must be the basis of a healthy agriculture. It remains 
only to see what the farmer needs to enable him to giow a suffi- 
cient quantity of them, and to pay an adequate wage to his workers 
and a fair rent to his landlord. Three requirements stand out: he 
must have security of price and of market ; he must have the full 
forces of scientific research at his disposal; and he must have adequate 
capital. Government action is essential for his first requirement, it 
is of enormous assistance in his second, and it may well be needed 
in his third. All industries require security in order to operate 
at full efficiency, but agriculture more than any other industry must 
plan ahead. The cow which is producing milk for us to-day was 
born in 1941, and her dam was put to the bull in 1940. This means 
that our 1950 milk supply is really dependent on the actions of 
farmers within the next few months, and farmers are not going to 
embark on a programme which will lead to an increased supply of 
milk in 1950 unless they are pretty certain what the financial results 
will be. This essential security can best be ensured by the Govern- 
ment offering long-term contracts to farmers for their major pro- 
og These contracts should run for a period of not less than 
our years, and there should be an undertaking that prices will 
not be varied at the end of that period by more than ten or fifteen 
per cent., except with the consent of both the farmer and the 
consumer. In this way farmers will be able to plan their production 
ahead, since they will know just what price they will be getting for 
their produce in four years’ time, and will know, therefore, whether 
it is worth while laying out capital for the production of a certain 
crop. 

The exact working out of the details of a scheme of this sort is 
a matter that must be left to experts. Some such form of security, 
however, is an essential part in a healthy agriculture. As far as 
security of market is concerned, the farmer must not only know 
what price he is going to get for his crop, but elso be assured that 
he will be able to sell the crop. Whether he can sell it depends 
largely on the purchasing-power of the public, and in the case of 
milk the Government has already set a precedent by supplying cheap 
or free milk to those who need it but cannot afford it. An 
expansion of this type of consumer-subsidy will not only provide 
the farmer with the assured market which he needs, but will also 
provide the people of this country with the essential food that they 
need irrespective of the size of their incomes. 

In the realm of scientific research, and more particularly the appli- 
cation of the results of such research, it can be argued that the 
industry should look after itself. This the industry is trying to do 
through its own National Farmers’ Union and various other agencies, 
but a very great expansion of the help already being given by the 
Government in this field would be of inestimable benefit, not only 
to farmers but also to the country. Even before the war most 
counties had agricultural organisers, some had Farm Institutes, and 
Government funds were paying for research through the Agricultural 
Research Council. Most of these services have been increased 
during the war, but there is still room for expansion, and the country 
will obtain a greater return for every pound spent on agricultural 
research and education than on any other form of grant to agriculture. 

When it comes to the question of capital it is argued by many 
that the ordinary facilities provided today by banks and merchants 
wil] be sufficient to supply all the capital that is needed for the 
future expansion of agriculture. This is quite possibly true, but in 
an industry as large and as important as this it will not do to leave 
too much to chance. We cannot afford to run the risk of our farming 
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losing in efficiency because of shortage of capital, and it would 
therefore be weil to have in reserve some scheme similar to the 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation to supply capital to farmers as 
opposed to landlords in case other sources failed. 

These are the three chief ways in which Government action can 
help the agricultural industry ; none of them will impose an un- 
reasonable demand on the taxpayer, none of them will help to 
maintain an uneconomic and useless industry at the expense of the 
rest of the community. With them, farm worker, farmer and land- 
lord can look forward to a healthy agriculture in every sense of 
the word, and with them the consumey wil! be able to rely on the 
farmer to play his part in supplying the food that the country needs. 


BOMBER’S LIFE 


By J. L. HODSON 


“ UR heavy bombers were out over Germany again last night.” 

What lies behind this radio voice? This: Scattered about 
our English counties are small communities of men living, in a 
sense, a monastic life, a life apart from the rest of us. Whenever 
I visit them, the men who are bombing Germany, I am brought up 
sharply against the difference between the lives of most of us and 
their life. For ours can be seen stretching ahead, and theirs can- 
not. There are no return tickets to the Third Reich. They don’t 
speak of this. They may say: “Smithy went down last night”; 
or “George has gone for a Burton. On his thirtieth, too.” Not 
much more than that. There are those who are a trifle exalted by 
the danger, men who’ve done their two tours making together §0 or §5 
“trips” (that’s their word for it), and come back voluntarily for a 
third tour ; men who think this squadron life is the only life in the 
R.A.F. worth living ; for being grounded or doing instructing work 
bores them to hell. There are others, “ civilian-minded,” who hate 
it but keep on going, who tick off each trip and think: “One nearer 
the end.” Whichever sort they are, they go—without fuss, with a 
calculated midnight courage. ‘ 

As with other men in danger, they find alleviations. First, 
comradeship. Most crews are a band of brothers, sticking together 
a good deal, not only in the air but on the ground. There’s some 
cannibalism, of course, the borrowing of somebody’s rear-gunner 
or Wop (wireless operator) if yours is sick. But nobody likes it, 
and a man will fly when perhaps he shouldn’t to keep the crew 
intact. If a man is sick, and while he is off his crew “ doesn’t come 
back,” he’s fed up to the teeth (call it broken-hearted if you like). 
Second, their technical skill and their faith in their aircraft. It 
takes the best part of a couple of years nowadays to train the pilot 
of a Lancaster, otherwise the captain; he'll probably fly Oxfords, 
Wellingtons, Stirlings on his way to Lancasters. The navigator 
who gets them there and back, taking the aircraft a 
thousand miles, maybe, and putting it in a spot in the sky to a 
minute ; the flight engineer, who helps the pilot in take-off and 
landing, controlling boost, flaps, &c.; the bomb-aimer, Wop, the 
gunners, mid-upper and rear who are the aircraft’s main eyes—all 
are long and painfully trained—technicians. 

And the aircraft? The Lancaster is the best heavy bomber in the 
world, capable of carrying almost double the bomb-load of a 
Fortress. Its feats in coming back shot-up are sometimes extravagant. 
They’ve come back on two engines often enough. There’s a tale, 
perhaps legendary, that one got back from Milan through a valley 
in the Alps on one! At all events, the crew’s affection for their 
craft can be deep. Aircraft are still flying which have seventy, or 
even in one or two instances close on a hundred, trips to their 
credit (although engines will have been changed, of course, or even 
parts of wings and tail). Ome sees them, perhaps, with their score 
painted near the nose, a yellow bomb for night raids, white for 
daylights, a parachute for mine-laying, and maybe an ice-cream 
cornet for Italy! If your kite is B for Baker, or A for Able, or H 
for Harry, you want no other, want to raid in no other. You feel 
B for Baker will bring you back. 

I talked with a Yorkshire boy of 23-who not long ago flew back 
his machine alone. An engine caught fire over the Continent, 
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flames licked round the wing, and he ordered the crew to bail out. 
He stood alone when they had gone, watching the flames, thinking: 
“Well, old D for Dog and I have done eighteen trips together—I 
don’t like leaving her.” And, lo! the flames began to die down, 
and he climbed back into his seat and brought her back. It was 
his affection for her that saved her. Wing Commander W. L. 
Brill, D.S.O., of Narrandera, New South Wales, could tell a tale 
about aircraft taking punishment. He came home from Brest on 
three engines, with one elevator shot off and 150 holes in her. 
Before that he had been hit by 27 incendiaries over Berlin and 
lost his rudder. Again, over Nuremberg the blowing-up of another 
aircraft knocked out his port engine and rear turret, and for a 
while he flew on two engines. Three times a badly damaged air- 
craft brought him home. 

The strategy and tactics of bombing Germany have changed as 
the war itself has changed. In the beginning the bomber was 
superior to defences. In those days, too, a single aircraft or two 
would sometimes cruise over Germany in a wide area, attacking 
morale, keeping folk in shelters. Then numbers grew, but flak 
grew also, driving aircraft to a higher level. For a space the 
development of defence outpaced, in some respects, the technical 
skill of bombers. Next came the method of bombing by heavy 
concentrations. In the 1,000-bomber raid on Cologne the attack 
was packed into 90 minutes. That was revolutionary. Today it is 
outmoded. We deliver an attack now in ten to twenty minutes— 
(it’s a long one if it is more than fifteen minutes). In that brief 
space we destroy a town. The men say: “ We wrote it off—there’s 
nothing left.” The Pathfinder force lights up the target, marks it 
accurately by flares, different colours for different spots in the 
town, then in comes the bomber force to hit the target swiftly and 
fiercely—and withdraw. There can be few, if any, warlike and 
mechanical operations carried out today that have as much terrible 
precision. 

The planning is meticulous. The word superb is not much 
exaggeration. Briefings are in triplicate—one for navigators, one 
for captains, one for everybody. On the wall hangs the gigantic 
map of Europe with a thin ribbon from base to target passing 
through the crucial points, A B C D, &c., between which various 
stipulated heights will be kept. Not much is left to the captain’s 
discretion; his route, times, his approach-bearing, bombing 
heights—all are fixed. And over the target works the Path- 
finder—a bomber ace who has himself bombed for months or 
even years—seeing that the target is accurately marked. If a 
marking is wrongly placed he may “scrub it out” with another 
colour till, finally satisfied, he orders: “O K, come in and bomb,” 
and in they come, timed to the minute, first wave, second wave, 
third wave and so on. Efficiency, precision and damage inflicted 
are greater than ever before. 

How does the danger compare,—the ordeal? Opinions vary. 
Some old-timer bombers think the flak and searchlights of today are 
not what they were in 1942, when a belt of searchlights from Emden 
to Charleroi was 250 miles long and sixty miles wide, and they 
worked in cones of fifty ; when Berlin had 500 heavy guns in de- 
fences stretching 40 miles from the capital, and Cologne 500 more 
—both heavy and light. But are there, indeed, fewer today? May 
there not be more? There is less enemy territory to fly over now, 
you can bail out over France or Belgium with more safety, the - 
enemy has lost many night-fighter airfields and prediction-stations 
—but as he withdraws into his borders his concentration of night- 
fighters becomes heavier, and his prediction-instruments are of 
high skill. It is not unknown for a searchlight to snap straight on 
to an aircraft with no fumbling. What is sure in considering 
whether the task grows easier or tougher is that it remains most 
hazardous and. demands the highest skill and bravery—and that 
these are devoted to it. 

An hour before take-off engines begin to fill the darkness with 
their roaring ; it is the last testing. Flare-paths are lit, the great 
hangar’s interior shines a hideous green, here is a red light, yonder 
a triangle of green. Testing over, the air-crew wait in their hut 
near-by—a last cigarette or pipe, badinage: “He said a night-fighter 
was following them in—turned out to be a star”—“Did you get 
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your wings in the last war, sir? "—“ He was upside down and 
nothing on tHe clock—shaky do”; “ My rear turret must have been 
wired by the mess-waiter.” At last, aircraft begin to stack up 
for their take-off. No command is given—their times are fixed, 
watches already synchronised. The first—a giant post-hisioric bird 
—taxi¢s to the runway, a mile or two miles long. From the control 
hut a green lamp is pointed at her, and the light turned on. Her 
engines rise to a screaming roar and a spatter of sparks fly from 
her exhaust. She moves, moves, till, rushing at 120 to 140 miles 
an hour along that runway she rises, nothing now to us who watch 
but a white star slowly ascending into the night. As soon as she 
is airborne another follows her. No command is given—nothing 
but that silent green beam from a lamp. Thirty are gone in as 
many minutes. We see them wheeling above, those stars, setting 
course—and at length the night is empty. 

You cannot watch them go unmoved, nor see them return either. 
Dawn has broken, thin and grey over this bleak countryside, over 
these Nissen huts, so cold that your sleep has been small, when the 
first faint roaring comes again and yonder black speck grows into 
a great Lancaster. Since you saw her last she has been beset by 
shells, night-fighters have flung their rockets at her in parabola 
curves, she has been silhouetted over a sheet of cloud that, lit by 
flares from below, shone like frosted glass; she has narrowly 
escaped collision, even narrowly escaped a cookie (4,000 lb. bomb) 
that fell from above, twenty feet ahead of her nose. Yet, incredibly, 
she is here—here almost to the minute. And behind her come 
others, until there may be ten or twenty at a time waiting aloft 
to come back to earth. In the control-tower they are ticked off 
until only W for William is missing. The little anxiety becomes a 
great anxiety ; and still no news. Meanwhile the crews are gather- 
ing in turn round the intelligence officers, drinking their mugs of 
tea, giving the time of bombing. “ Yes, lots of night-fighters, but 
none too close ”—““*Yes, marking was O K ”"—“ Did two orbits” 
“Td say we did a 60 per cent. job—cloud made it difficult "— 
“Pretty straightforward job tonight.” It goes on for an hour or 
so. A woman intelligence officer is interrogating, too. The crews 
drift off. Somebody pauses. “Any news of W for William yet? ” 
No, no news. 

“On his nineteenth, wasn’t he? ” 

“Yes, nineteenth.” 

“ Coming? ” 

“No, I'll wait a bit—he was going on leave with me tcday.” 

“So long. then.” 

“So long.” 


SARAH BERNHARDT 
(1844-1923) 


By SYLVAIN MAYER, K.C, 

AM going to write about one of the most remarkable women the 

world has ever known. Sarah Bernhardt was born in Paris on 
October 23rd, 1844, and she died there in 1923, aged seventy-eight. 
She was above the average height for a Frenchwoman—distinctly 
handsome, but rather thin. Her parents were a mixture of French 
and Dutch, of Jewish descent, but Sarah was baptized at the age of 
twelve and educated in a convent. At the age of thirteen she entered 
the Conservatoire; at sixteen she gained the second prize for tragedy; 
and at seventeen the second prize for comedy. She made her first 
appearance at the Odeon Theatre in 1867, and seems to have 
remained there till she moved to the Comédie Frangaise. It was 
here she had the first great success of her career—in Racine’s tragedy, 
Phédre. Indeed, this play was always the most inquired for by the 
public wherever she played during her whole career. 

When I first met her both her parents were dead, but one of her 
aunts, to whom she bore a striking likeness, lived with her. My 
father used to say: “That’s what Sarah will be like when she is 
old ”—and it was. She had been a few years at the Comédie Fran- 
caise when I first met her in 1879, and our friendship continued until 
her death, for over forty-three years. It was in this year, 1879, that 
my father brought over the whole Comédie Frangaise to the London 
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Gaiety for a season of six weeks. Think of it, French classical 
drama for six wecks—and never a seat in the theatre unsold. [ 
was an undergraduate, and all my spare time was spent in the theatre, 
None but those who were privileged to see Sarah between 1879 and 
1895 have any idea of what she was like at her best. Unlike Rachel 
and Desclée, she excelled both in tragedy and comedy. Among 
the very large number of stars in the Comédie Frangaise she stood 
out alone. Her voice, what the French called “ une vraie voix d’or,” 
was an enormous asset. She was a lady with a will of her own, too. 
My father had arranged for her to make her first appearance in 
England in L’Etrangére, by Alexandre Dumas fils. When she 
read of the announcement in the Press she wrote him a letter, which 
is before me as I write, refusing to make a début in that play, and 
suggesting Phédre, Zaire or Hernani. She added, “if I do not get 
your reply by Monday morning (it was Saturday) I will have a 
paragraph put in all the papers saying I refuse to play L’Etrangére 
with my reasons,” and wouldn’t the papers have been delighted with 
such a tit-bit? She had her way, and I say now, as I said at the 
time, she was right. She made her début in England in Phédre, and 
the success was astounding. Nesbit, the dramatic critic of 
The Times, told me that he was “ overwhelmed.” And he was not 
alone in this respect. I have not space to write more about the 
1879 season. Sarah resigned her position as a sociétaire of the 
Comédie Frangaise in 1880, and thenceforth became a “ free lance.” 
My father engaged her to play in the United Kingdom for some 
years, and it fell to my lot to take her round England and Scotland 
in 1880, 1881, and 1882. 

After her breach with the Comédie Frangaise the manager of that 
theatre brought an action against her and recovered £4,000 damages. 
Whether she ever paid them I do not know, tut under the contract 
with my father she received £100 a night and all her expenses, 
During the many seasons she played under his management she 
received considerably over £100,000, and on her tours in America 
and Europe even more. There was only one country in which she 
would never act—Germany. She was offered very large sums to go 
to Berlin and other large towns, but refused to the end—always 
saying: “Remember 1870.” 

June and July, 1880, were indeed red letter days in Sarah’s career. 
It was during this period that she first played Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
that remarkable (even if a little artificial) piay by Scribe and Legouveé. 
All the leading French critics left their capital to come to London, 
probably for the first time in their lives. Most of them had seen 
Rachel in the part thirty-one years before. I wish I could write 
about all that was written on both sides of the Channel of this 
wonderful performance, but I can say this, that it will never be 
possible te efface from the annals of the tragic stage her scornful 
denunciation of her rival (the Princesse de Bou:llon) when she recited 
the famous lines from Ravine’s Phédre: 

“Je ne suis point de ces femmes hardies, 
Qui, goutant dans le crime une honteuse paix 
Ont su se faire un front qui ne rougit jamais.” 
In this year she also appeared as Frou-Frou, one of the great plays 
by those two master writers for the stage, Meilhac and Haleévy. 
There was hardly a dry eye among the audience. 

In 1881 Sarah appeared for the first time in La Dame aux Camélias, 
by the younger Dumas. Her charming poetical and pathetic ren- 
dering of Marguerite Gautier was such that people came to see it 
again and again, sometimes on successive nights. This did not 
surprise me, because after the dress rehearsal I went home at two 
in the morning with tears in my eyes. One critic described the last 
act, in which she dies of consumption, as played “with an angelic 
sweetness which. gives it almost the character of a transfiguration. 
We can almost fancy we see the halo of a saint upon her forehead.” 
It is beyond my powers to describe the manifold beauties which 
occurred in every scene, but the greatest sensation came at the close 
of the play when she died standing, and after death fel! forward 
upon the bosom of her lover, who places her straight and stiff upon 
the floor. She had fortified herself with physiological authority for 
this dramatic innovation. Some years later, at Glasgow, an 
unexpected scene took place during the dramatic fourth act. A 
man clambered on to the stage and, seizing Sarah by the shoulders, 
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sought to protect her from her lover. The intruder was quickly 
hustled to the wings and the play was resumed. 

I wish I had space to go through all her parts, which included 
Hamlet and Lady Macbeth, the latter being at variance with stage 
tradition. Sarah had a special prose translation made by the French 
poet Jean Richepin. The English Press did not like his rendering ; 
the French did. It is doubtful if the sleep-walking scene has ever 
been equalled by any of her great predecessors. She came on to 
the stage with bare feet and a clinging nightdress, and this aroused 
great enthusiasm. I must refer to Fédora, written for her by 
Sardou. The successive scenes of revenge, love, hatred, and despair 
were cleverly designed by this master of play construction, and gave 
the actress all the scope she required. It was said to be the greatest 
success Of her career. She played it in Europe and America over 
one thousand times. 

The announcement of her death in 1923 seemed incredible. No 
one could believe that a woman of such remarkable energy could 
ever die. She had lost a leg in 1915, and continued her art with 
parts that did not require her to stand long. It gave her more time 
to devote to reading. Her library when sold fetched nearly £8,000. 
Her collection of the works of the poets of all countries included a 
copy of Ovid’s Metamorphoses in Latin and French. She was excep- 
tionally well informed. She was quite able to hold her own in the 
various discussions with statesmen, lawyers and doctors. She read 
all the news, political and social, being specially interested in the 
latter. Her death left a void which may never be filled. 

“ Sortez! Que le ‘foyer’ soit désormais fermé, 
Et que tout rentre ict dans l’ordre accoutumé.” 
(RaciInE—“ Bajazet.”) 


A FORGOTTEN IDEAL 


By J. HAMPDEN JACKSON 


STRANGE mood has come over this country, a mood which 

has been variously described as cynicism, scepticism and 
bewilderment. We entered this war as champion of small nations, 
we continued it in a great national effort for self-preservation, we 
are ending it as champions of ... what? “As this war has pro- 
gressed it has become less ideological in its character,” said 
Churchill in his great May speech. What ideals are left? Among 
the general public I can discern only three: Security, Planning and 
Uniformity. Security against fear and want, against aggression 
and penury ; Planning for employment and prosperity ; Uniformity 
for justice’s sake and as a means to the first two ends. All three 
slogans are doubtless expedient in present circumstances, but it is 
strange to find them adopted in Britain as ideals. For, pursued for 
their own sakes, they can lead to nothing but the Servile State. 

If these be our contemporary slogans, we have indeed forgotten 
something. We have forgotten that for a century and more we have 
stood to the world for what became known as liberalism ; we have 
forgotten that the impulsion given by our nation to human affairs 
has not been towards Security, Planning and Uniformity but towards 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—the words are almost meaning- 


less. The language of liberalism has become so stale with 
repetition that it is almost a dead language, like that of 
the pulpit. We take it all for granted, pay our lip-service 


and go on our way—which is not our way. If we are not 
to lose ourselves we must reinstate the ideals by reinstating the big 
words. Beginning with Liberty. The Fascist preachers tell us that 
Liberty means license, and so it does unless it be conceived as 
responsibility—as responsibility for one’s own soul, for one’s own 
conduct, for one’s own job. It may be objected that the word 
Responsibility has been debased as badly as Liberty. In the Army, 
for instance, a man is “responsible” to his immediate superior in 
rank, “ responsible ” for the particular task set by him. This is the 
Opposite of the true sense, which is to be responsible to one’s seif, 
to one’s God, responsible for the things one holds important. “ True 
liberty,” said Acton, “is a self-determined, self-chosen perseverance 
in the way we deliberately think the best.” The man who is not 
responsible is not free. 
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Equality needs no re-interpretation; it needs only to be put 
back in its context. No one ever suggested that men were equal in 
anything except rights. The long and wonderful campaign for the 
civil liberties was a fight for the rights of the citizen—the right to 
resist Oppression (Magna Carta), equal rights before*the law (the 
Petition of Right), the right of free speech, free conscience, free 
association. Today Equality has become a bread-and-butter con- 
ception: people think in terms of equal pay, equal pensions, equal 
standards of living. These conditions exist among prisoners, slaves 
and conscripts. If we are to avoid the Servile State the emphasis 
must be put back where it belongs: “ Man is born equal in 
rights.” : 

Fraternity has become almost as silly a word as sorority. In its 
most popular political use it is a rallying-cry to unite the dis- 
inherited against their richer brothers ; thus it achieves its contra- 
diction, becoming a slogan of class-war. In fact, it means a respect 
for human dignity. What that respect means can never be explained 
to those who do not feel it. Respect for human dignity does not 
involve a classless society or one in which distinctions are based on 
rank or service to the community. The French bourgeois expresses 
it when he takes off his hat to the-concierge and addresses he: as 
Madame. The English express it by being unable to use :he impera- 
tive when speaking to servants (“Would you mind” doing this, 
“Could you possibly ” do that). There was more respect for human 
dignity in Royalist Spain than in Gibraltar under the British Army 
where distinctions go by rank, more among members of the Catholic 
Church than among those of the Communist Party. Fra.ernity is 
not a matter of making men equals, but of feeling them to be such. 

In place of the French trinity, Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, there- 
fore, I suggest Responsibility, Rights and Respect for human 
dignity. But it is not enough to restate the slogans of !iberalism ; 
we must remind ourselves of what it has achieved Nowhere was 
the struggle for liberalism more consistent or more successful than 
in this country. In religion it gave us toleration, freedom from the 
priest, emancipation. In politics it gave us responsible Government 
and the paradoxes of one-man-one-vote and His Majesty’s Opposi- 
tion. In the social sphere it gave us the right to strike, the right to 
education and the emancipation of women (“ God! ” wrote Keats, 
“she is like a milk-white lamb that bleats For man’s protection ”). 
In economics, by freeing us of the trammels of custom and tabu, it 
gave us the application of science to industry, the capitalist-manager’s 
triumph over production and transport. When in this sphere 
the Liberals forgot their principles, the Labour movement arose to 
recall liberalism to its own doctrines ; the British Labour movement 
has until very recently been more Liberal than Socialist: Radical is 
the word that best describes it. 


It is right that we should be modest about our national achieve- 
ment, proper that we should realise our shortcomings and the 
need to repair the ravages of laisser-faire and class inequalities. 
But at the risk of sinful pride we should remind ourselves that for 
a hundred years and more the people of Europe have looked to us 
for a model. The aspirations of the peoples of the occupied 
countries, like those of the men of 1848, are towards the liberalism 
which the British to a greater extent than any other nation achieved. 
In no way could we serve the world worse than by forgetting the 
ideals that we stood for. The world does not look to us for 
Security, Planning and Uniformity ; it could get those from any 
great totalitarian power. It looks to us for Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. If we are not careful it will look in vain. 


The young Englishmen I meet talk of nothing but secure jobs and 
“ Beveridge”; they believe in nothing, in the political field, but 
planning ; they appear to welcome any degree of uniformity. (No 
doubt there was always a tendency that way. “The fears we 
expressed lest the inevitable growth of social equality and of the 
government of public opinion should impose an oppressive yoke of 
uniformity in opinion and practice might easily have appeared 
chimerical to those who looked more at present facts than at ten- 
dencies,” wrote J. S. Mill.) Will they throw the baby of liberalism 
out with its dirty bath-water, or will they remember in time how the 
child was born and what their duties are as its guardians? 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N Sunday night “ Jacques Duchesne "—a nom de guerre which 

has hitherto masked the identity of the famous actor and pro- 
ducer Michel St. Denis—said farewell to the London microphone 
and disbanded the team which for four arduous years has main- 
tained and stimulated the spirit of the French people. It may be 
doubted whether in the history of w.reless anything more brilliant 
or effective has ever been transmitted than the nightly programmes 
broadcast from London under the title “ Les francais parlent aux 
francais.” The credit for this achievement,—and it will for ever 
remain one of the most remarkable achievements of psychological 
warfare,—rests mainly with Duchesne himself. The team which he 
gathered around him,—men like Jacques Borel, Pierre Bourdan, Jean 
Marin, Jean Oberlé and Maurice Van Moppés,—was a brilliant 
team, composed of ardent and gifted workers: he had with him 
several British assistants who gave him loyal and affectionate ser- 
vice: and the British authorities, as he himself generously admitted 
on Sunday, “not only respected, but organised, his liberty.” Yet 
in the last resort it was upon his strong and solid shoulders that 
rested, day in and day out, night in and night out, the full weight 
and burden of that tremendous task. He had to gain the confidence 
of a people who had been shocked by military disaster, humiliated 
by enemy occupation, and confused by the constant and insidious 
propaganda put out by Philippe Henriot and his Vichy assistants. 
He had to catch and retain the attention of men and women in a 
country in which listening to foreign broadcasts was a criminal 
offence, in which all foreign stations were ruthlessly jammed. And 
he had to maintain courage at a time when hope appeared to be 
fantastic and when night after night Pierre Bourdan was obliged 
to introduce his bulletin with the words “The news today is very 
bad indeed.” 


* + * * 


The technique which he adopted would not have been successful 
had he not been able to bring to it the resources of an acute intelli- 
gence, a deep human sympathy and a vivid imagination. He 
realised that his compatriots were at first too stunned by misery to 
be receptive of any but the lightest forms of invective or the gentlest 
forms of stimulation. He realised that the difficulties of reception 
in France would render his audience unwilling to listen to long 
rhetorical discourses or to detailed descriptions of the war production 
of Great Britain and the United States. He realised from the outset 
that there was one thing which he could provide which neither 
Vichy nor the Germans could ever provide, and that was the un- 
varnished truth. He thus, in the dark years, gained the confidence, 
and increased the numbers, of his audience by providing them with 
news bulletins of almost stark realism. His most brilliant device 
during the months of despair was to cast his anti-Vichy and anti- 
German propaganda into easy little nursery rhymes sung to easy 
nursery tunes. A second device was the brilliant dialogue of “ Les 
trois amis” in which the falsifications of Vichy propaganda were 
exposed in the form of witty conversations between three typical 
Frenchmen. Any more formidable denunciation would have been 
almost intolerable to the shattered nerves of those whom, between 
1940 and 1942, he was seeking to convince. By the form which he 
adopted he aroused nostalgic longing for the old France of nursery 
tradition and the old France of sparkling logic, while bringing his 
method into sharp contradiction to the invective and denunciations 
of the Germans and the Vichyssois. He gave his audience truth, 
amusement and repose. 

* * * * 

It is interesting, on looking back, to note the subtle gradations 
through which the transmissions in French from London passed 
from comfort, through exhortation, to the final call to arms. 
Already on June 4, 1940, a Frenchman who had happened to tune 
in to London would have heard the defiant words “nous nous 
battrons sur les plages, nous nous battrons dans les champs et dans 
les rues, nous nous battrons dans les montagnes. Nous ne nous 
rendrons jamais.” Great Britain, in Winston Churchill, had found 
her Clemenceau. On June 17 Marshal Pétain, in a quavering voice, 


informed his countrymen that France had suffered total defeat 
and that Je had asked for an armistice. On the following night 
from London he was answered by another voice, a voice vibrating 
with resolve, the voice of General de Gaulle. “I am General de 
Gaulle speaking to you from London. France has lost a battle, she 
has not lost the war. Believe me—and I speak to you as one who 
knows—when I tell you that for France nothing has been irre- 
trievably lost. The same methods which have now defeated us will 
one day bring us victory. Let France unite with Britain, who com- 
mands the sea and who fights on. This war has not been settled 
by the battle of France.” This little taper-light in the darkness 
became as the years went by a bonfire by which, in the year 
of victory, the maquis was inflamed. Gradually the French 
transmissions from London became, to use the phrase employed 
by Jacques Duchesne’ on Sunday, “the voice of French 
tradition; the voice that does not deceive.” Gradually a 
more active policy was introduced. By 1942 a voice began to 
twine itself in and out of the music of French popular songs, a 
voice which whispered insistently “demoralize them, demoralize 
them, demoralize them!” When Laval’s press-gang started to 
recruit forced labour for Germany~this voice became more urgent. 
“Do aot go to Germany,” is hissed. “Do not go to Germany! Do 
not go to Germany! ” The V campaign followed, and the most 
ingenious variations were suggested for the three shorts and a long. 
And night by night strange messages swung across the ether. “ The 
elephant has grown another tail ; I repeat it twice ; the elephant has 
grown another tail,” and the people of France realised that some 
vast underground was at work. 
* * * * 

We have had many stories since then of the actual effect upon 
the French people, and upon the resistance movement, of the pro- 
grammes devised and directed by Jacques Duchesne. The members 
of his team became popular heroes in France long before D-Day. 
When some of them joined the expeditionary force and landed in 
Normandy they were accorded a popular ovation. In one village 
ir. Normandy the Mayor gathered the villagers together in order to 
present Jacques Duchesne’s son with an enormous bouquet. At 
Barfleur André Rabache was greeted by a deputation headed by the 
town band. At La Ferté in the Sarthe the whole town turned out 
to greet Pierre Bourdan. Throughout all this Duchesne himself 
maintained his accustomed calm. Only once in these four years 
have I seen him even faintly flustered. It was on the morning of 
Friday, August 25th, last. On the Wednesday night we had heard 
General Koenig’s report that Paris had been liberated ; throughout 
Thursday contradictory rumours had been circulating; on that 
Friday morning anxiety still prevailed. I found Duchesne in his 
Office looking pale and strained ; our monitoring service had managed 
to pick up a few mangled messages being sent out from a small 
wireless installed in the Hotel de Ville ; they were not encouraging ; 
as Duchesne turned them over his fingers trembled slightly. And 
then one of his staff entered with another sheet in his hand and his 
eyes aflame. Duchesne read the message and passed it to me with- 
out a word. “General Leclerc’s division has entered the city,” I 
read. “The bells of Notre Dame are ringing out our liberation.” 
Duchesne stretched his arms upwards with all the weariness of 
four exiled years. “ Enfin,” he said. 

* * * * 

Of all the tributes which I have heard and the most convincing 
came to me from a French friend who had spent three years in 
occupied France and who had then escaped. “It is a curious thing,” 
he said, “ but all my life the word ‘Londres’ has suggested some- 
what dark associations—fog, and low clouds, and the smell of petrol 
and tobacco. But now it suggests light and hope and truth and 
freedom. You will never know what those two words meant to us; 
those two words ‘Ici Londres.” I told this story to Duchesne. 
“You have done a great job for your country,” I said..“ You must 
feel satisfied.” He paused for a moment. “ Yes,” he answered. 
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THE THEATRE 


« Hamlet,’’ ‘* Love for Love ’’ and ‘* The Circle.”’ 
market. ‘* The Breadwinner.”’ At the Arts. 
WirTHIN the last year London has seen three productions of Hamlet 
—Mr. Donald Wolfit’s, Mr. Robert Helpmann and Mr. Guthrie’s, 
and Mr. Gielgud and Mr. Rylands’, and I have to record what will 
seem to many readers the strange fact that it is the last that has 
made the worst impression upon me. Although Hamlet is a réle 
much less suited to Mr. Wolfit than, for example, Volpone or 
Richard III, he made a brave show in it. Mr. Helpmann, in spite 
of limited experience and physical handicaps, gave a highly intelli- 
gent and a very moving performance; but the Hamlet of Mr. 
Gielgud—and again I emphasize, how strange!—left me admiring 
but completely cold, almost stone-cold. The first requisite in criti- 
cism is to receive an impression, the stronger and more definite the 
better, but the next is to be able to analyse and explain it. If the 
critic fails to get a strong impression he will have little of value to 
say, and failure to respond is what every good critic fears most. 
There was in this case no doubt of my impression ; Mr. Gielgud’s 
Hamlet moved me not at all, indeed I was bored, and it was only 
the direct and seemingly artless Ophelia of Peggy Ashcroft that 
stirred the play momentarily into life for me. Up till then all had 
been mere eloquence, admirable’ academic eloquence. Every in- 
flection of voice, every phrasing of Mr. Gielgud’s is intelligent, 
almost every gesture also; but some of his rapid, slightly contor- 
tionist movements and attitudes are either too studied or too self- 
conscious ; certainly they are not those of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
who though clever is essentially spontaneous, which Mr. Gielgud 
never is. And this explains why his performance is cold, although it 
is skilful to the point of sheer virtuosity. But there is nothing so 
boring as virtuosity which is nothing more than virtuosity, so I cannot 
join my colleagues in their, to me, extravagant praise of this Hamlet. 
If, as they maintain, it is perfect, it is a dead and chilling perfection. 

To see Mr. Gielgud in The Circle after Hamlet is to think imme- 
diately that he does not act the part of Arnold Champion-Cheney, 
M.P., so much as impersonate him. That nervous, keen intelli- 
gence and impeccable manner are surely Mr. Gielgud’s own, he 
does not need to act them, and to see him only in these two plays, 
which reveal respectively his limitations and his personal gifts, 
might make one wonder why his reputation as an actor is so high. 
But in Love for Love, a highly artificial comedy in which Mr. 
Gielgud seems natural—which he never does as Hamlet—his 
virtuosity is hid under the cloak of Congreve’s equal'y refined 
extravagance and, revelling in his author’s merely technical brilliance 
and remoteness from the language of the heart, actually appears to 
be spontaneous, so, in this play, we can appreciate his art without 
reservation. 

The Circle is hailed as Mr. Maugham’s masterpiece ; but for me 
it is no more than a smart, effective piece of theatricality and 
worldly wisdom in which the spontaneity and charm of Yvonne 
Arnaud effortlessly knocks the author’s thesis sky-high: whoever 
stole such a woman from another man wou!d surely never repent it. 
A better play is Mr. Maugham’s The Breadwinner, in which Mr. 
Denys Blakelock gives a very attractive performance. It is also 
very well cast—so much so that on a brief acquaintance I could not 
tell whether to attribute Miss Constance Lorne’s performance as 
the wife to brilliant acting or the accident of life-like impersonation. 
I must, however, give her the benefit of believing it was brilliant 
acting. This is the most horrible woman, one would say, that Mr. 
Maugham ever portrayed, were it not that the other wife—also 
represented brilliantly (but this I am sure was acting)—by Jean 
Anderson is an equal masterpiece in sheer horror. 


JAMES REDFERN. 
THE CINEMA 
Film Societies 


A MOST unimpressive week for new films provides an opportunity 
to cast a relieved glance at the efforts of those specialised bodies 
whose main and self-imposed task it is to enhance the status and 
widen the functions of the film. All over the country the Film 
Societies are opening their seasons. The Edinburgh Film Guild 
has already improved upon last year’s record membership and, 
indeed, has been forced to close its roll. The Manchester and 


At the Hay- 





Salford Society has set up a monthly Film Forum to exchange . 


viewpoints on the cinema, whilst in Ayrshire the Film Society’s 
season opened with an ingenious programme designed to demon- 
Strate various aspects of the use of music in the film. Then in 
London this winter an experiment is beginning which may have 
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the most important consequences. Two Film Societies—the London 
Film Institute Society and the London Scientific Film Society—are 
arranging to hold their performances in a public cinema during hours 
normally devoted to the public programme. The interest in the 
work of such Societies has grown to a point where it has become 
economically possible for a cinema occasionally to close its doors 
to the public and to admit a society instead. In this instance the 
experiment clearly owes much to the enthusiasm of the cinema 
concerned, for the performances are to take place in the Oxford 
Street Academy, and this cinema has long been accustomed to 
take its cultural responsibilities seriously. 

The London Film Institute Society has presented this week a 
programme including Strange Incident and Turksib. The former 
film will be remembered as the retitled Oxbow Incident which after 
gaining great distinction in the U.S.A. was distributed here with a 
diffidence amounting almost to secrecy. This is the kind of film 
which discriminating audiences will always be glad to view, though 
a second impression is that the atmosphere of doom surrounding 
the lynching is laid on a bit thick. Turksib is one of the earliest 
of the “functional,” as distinct from “romantic,” documentaries. 
In fact it can lay claim to have done more than any other single 
film to lay the foundation for all films dramatically celebrating 
scientific or mechanical achievement. It was made in Soviet Russia 
fifteen years ago, and tells the story of the construction of the rail- 
road linking Turkestan and Siberia. A silent film depending for its 
shape and continuity upon imaginative assembly on the editing 
bench, it finds its drama exclusively in. the economic problems pre- 
sented and in what their solution signifies for the developing Soviet 
civilisation. The beautiful sequence of a Nomad tribe breaking camp 
today makes more impression than the devices of “ montage ” which 
were so celebrated in their day. The technique has dated, but it 
was interesting the other evening to watch how, after a few 
sequences, the film compelled the acceptance of its own convention. 

The purpose of the London Scientific Film Society (and of the 
increasing number of Scientific Film Societies throughout the 
country) is less to revive old films than to popularise new and unusual 
ones. The Scientific Film Society is concerned with the develop- 
ment of the use of the film for purposes of scientific research, record, 
and exposition, and with the encouragement by means of the film 
of an informed public awareness of science and the scientific method. 
Its programmes will therefore include films ranging from the private 
laboratory records of research workers to sociological documentaries. 
In catering both for the scientist and for the alert citizen such 
societies can help to establish a bond between specialist and layman. 

Last year the London Scientific Film Society found itself com- 
pelled to turn away many potential members because of its limited 
accommodation. The move to the Academy should do much to meet 
this difficulty. But the movement is a growing one and the fact that 
the demand for specialised films by Film Societies can only now be 
satisfied by evening performances in a West-End cinema suggests 
that the time may come when not only Society members but the 
man-in-the-street may be glad to drop in and see scientific films. 
In short, specialised technical programmes for general audiences may 
be on the way. EpGar ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


RECENT new recordings include Mozart’s early symphony No. 32 
in G played by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra under Sir Adrian 
Boult (H.M.V. DB 6172), also Beethoven’s Trio No. 4 in B flat for 
pianoforte, clarinet and ’cello played by Denis Matthews (piano- 
forte), Reginald Kell (clarinet) and Anthony Pini (cello), (Col. DX 
1164-6). Both these are charming works which I heartily recom- 
mend. Among the vocal numbers there is a good recording of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Onaway, Awake, Beloved,” by Webster Booth, 
with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent (H.M.V. C 3407). Peter Warlock was the best English song 
composer of his day, and the two songs, “ Milkmaids ” and “ Captain 
Stratton’s Fancy” (Decca M 563), are excellent examples of his 
work. They are sung by Roy Henderson, and on the other side of 
this disc is a characteristic song by C. V. Stanford, “A Soft Day,” 
also sung by Roy Henderson. Best of all these vocal records is 
that magnificent song of Purcell’s, “ From Rosy Bow’rs ” from Don 
Quixote, sung by Astra Desmond, with Mr. Harold Craxton at the 
pianoforte (Decca M 569). I don’t think Mr. Craxton gives her 
quite enough support in the dramatic recitative passages. The lyre 
should be struck boldly for Purcell. 

Finally, I strongly recommend Scarlatti’s Sonata in C minor and 
Sonata in F sharp minor for pianoforte, played by Mrs. Kathleen 
Long (Decca M 566). This is gay, brilliant music of great formal 
beauty which everybody should be able to enjoy. W..j. T. 
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LETTERS TO 


AFRICANS IN INDIA 

S1r,—The presence of a large West African Expeditionary Force in Indla 
and the part played by West African troops in the operations in Burma 
ie not unknown to people in Britain. But few of your readers, other than 
those directly concerned with Colonial problems, will have had occasion 
to consider what the effects will be upon the future development of 
West Africa of the ideas and impressions formed by African soldiers 
during their stay in India. There is hardly a class or tribe in the four 
colonies of British West Africa which is not represented amongst these 
mative troops who, though for the most part unlettered, have unique 
gifts of observation and perception. They have been quick to form 
opinions which they will take back to West Africa and which, one ventures 
to think, will have a widespread influence there. 

After spending three and a half years in Nigeria I came to India 
last November with a contingent of these black troops, and was straight- 
way profoundly shocked by the contrast between the cheerful and 
comparatively healthy way of life which I had observed in the towns 
and villages of Nigeria and the poverty and degradation which now 
confronted me in India. From the comments of the African soldiers 
with me it was evident that they too had been quick to remark the 
contrasting conditions, and they sought in vain for proof that “ India 
be fine country pass all” as they had so often been told before they 
embarked. They have since become accustomed to the sight of the 
filth and refuse which litters the streets of Indian towns, but they still 
comment somewhat caustically upon the sanitary habits of the townsfolk. 
Wherever they go they are accosted by beggars with their inevitable 
cry of “baksheesh,” many of whom are young children, apparently 
uncared for, and this shocks the African who is genuinely fond of 
children. Nor can he readily understand the Indian attitude to women. 
In West Africa womenfolk are accorded a considerable degree of per- 
sonal freedom, and moreover by means of the petty trading which they 
are accustomed to undertake often achieve a measure of financial inde- 
pendence of their husbands. A great many Africans are devout Moham- 
medans, yet the system of “purdah” and the curious devices to which 
the Indian Muslim resorts in order to conceal the features of his women- 
folk tend to cause disrespectful amusement. 

More important from the point of view of the African soldier’s own 
morale is his view of the Indian war effort. He is not unaware of the 
fact that very large numbers of Indian troops are likewise fighting 
overseas, far removed from their homes and villages. He has had an 
opportunity to assess the fighting qualities of the Indian battalions along- 
side which he has fought in Burma. The experience of common dangers 
and encounters shared has taught him readily to acknowledge their 
valour and ability. But there is little to encourage him in the attitude 
of the immense civilian population towards the war against Japan. In 
Bengal, which of India’s large centres of population has been most 
seriously endangered by Japanese thrusts, the African soldier discerns 
complete indifference on the part of the inhabitants towards the war 
effort, except in so far as it provides them with opportunities of financial 
gain. His natural reaction is to believe that he is fighting to protect those 
who neither desire nor deserve his aid. 

There is another aspect of the problem, namely India’s attitude to 
the West African. To begin with it was compounded of ignorance 
and fear. By many Europeans and Indians alike he was regarded as a 
primitive savage who might be tempted to run amok at the least provoca- 
tion ; for this reason his freedom of movement outside camp or barracks 
was more seriously curtailed than was that of other troops. Ignorance 
of his behaviour, diet and habits generally led to frequent inconsistencies. 
It was not uncommon during the first few months after the arrival of 
the force in India to find African soldiers occupying the same wards in 
hospital as British troops and enjoying the same food. On the other 
hand, the C.O. of one military hospital, on being informed that he was 
to admit a number of African sick, enquired whether they normally ate 
their meat raw. But gradually the West African has made a place for 
himself. His cheerfulness and his ability to express himself in English, 
albeit somewhat quaintly, has gained for him the respect of British 
troops, many of whom show a marked willingness to fraternise with 
him. European civilians also shared this approval of the African. Two 
British officers of the West African Expeditionary Force who were spend- 
ing their leave with friends in Bombay, returned to the house one after- 
noon and discovered their hostess dispensing tea and biscuits in the 
lounge to their “boys” (African servants) who had accompanied them 
on leave. This indulgence on the part of Europeans, however admirable 
it may be, is somewhat disconcerting to the African who in his own 
country accepts the line drawn between black and white without any 
sense of injustice or frustration. It is true that the clerk class on the coast 
and in the larger towns of West Africa has rapidly assimilated Western 
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dress and ideas, but elsewhere the natives cling to their traditional modes 
of living even though they employ and benefit from the mechanical con- 
trivances introduced by the white man. 

Of immense importance in so far as the future development of the 
West African colonies is concerned is the acquisition by these native 
troops of a new pride of race, a consciousness which is almost akin in 
essence to a sense of nationality. As members of the first West African 
Expeditionary Force to serve overseas they have achieved an esprit de 
corps which overrides the old tribal distinctions. That this has been 
possible is largely due to the absence of any great language difficulty, 
English, the teaching of which has been made compulsory to all West 
African soldiers since the outbreak of war, has supplemented and to some 
extent superseded Hausa, the lingua franca of the vast hinterland of 
West Africa whence formerly the great majority of our native troops were 
recruited. Together English and Hausa furnish the linguistic bonds 
uniting these African soldiers. 

The Colonial Governments, one may be sure, are already devising 
plans for the re-absorption of native troops into the economic life of 
West Africa. Some will seek merely to return to their villages to till their 
farms and tend their herds. But there are many who have become worldly 
wise as a result of their experiences overseas. In India they have seen 
that besides the great numbers of individuals belonging to the depressed 
castes and classes whose standards of living are visibly inferior to their 
own, there are nevertheless innumerable men of colour who have attained 
positions of trust and responsibility. Taking the Army as an example, 
they have observed hundreds of Indian commissioned officers who live 
on terms of equality with their British colleagues ; they know of only 
one West African commissioned officer. This must inevitably encourage 
them to desire similar opportunities and wider educational facilities which 
will enable them to realise these ambitions. Allied to this is their 
changing attitude to Europeans. It is a safe generalisation that formerly 
they came into contact with only three types: officials, traders and mis- 
sionaries. Now they realise that there are much greater differences of 
upbringing, education and status amongst white people than they were 
previously aware of. In this respect, as in so many others, they have a 
new sense of values which will make them less ready to accept without 
demur the opinions and decisions of Europeans. Much careful and 
sympathetic direction by our colonial administrators will be required in 
order that these various new tendencies may be utilised for the welfare 
and advancement of those territories in West Africa of which our nation 
is the trustee.—I am, Sir, yours, etc., Er1Ic BROADBENT. 

. Capt., Royal West African Frontier Force. 


BRITAIN’S POST-WAR TRADE 


Sir.—The United Nations are increasingly focusing their attention 
on post-war problems of reconstruction and security: in these Britain is 
fully prepared to play her part. But a major British problem is the 
rehabilitation of her own overseas trade position, without which neither 
can there be adequate reconstruction at home nor full-scale effectiveness 
abroad. Although much has been said about the deterioration of our 
external position, there has been practically nothing about the funda- 
mental causes or possible solutions, and the whole question seems to be 
being approached from the wrong angle. If the “United Nations” 
concept has any meaning, it must, surely, be that the fundamental issues 
of this war from its outset to its egd remain the same, irrespective of the 
number of participants and the time of their adherence to the cause. It 
is therefore inequitable that any individual member of the United 
Nations shall gain or lose at the expense of any other member (or mem- 
bers). This, in fact, seems to be implied in all the international plans for 
relief and reconstruction. As far as Britain is concerned, war destruction 
for her has been—both directly and by deterioration of her overseas 
assets—all the more expensive since she has been in the war from the 
outset and for a considerable period maintained the United Nations’ 
burden virtually single-handed. War-debts, in fact, are part of the 
wear and tear of war, and as such are political, since war is a political 
matter: it is surely absurd to treat them as economic and to be settled by 
ordinary trade methods. 

When Britain stood alone, she utilised wholesale her manpower and 
assets and thus for a long period as it were “lease-lent” her trained 
resources and man-hours to the cause of the United Nations, and, 
therefore, for the benefit of such members as joined in the struggle 
later. She is still as fully stretched as she was, and her degree of 
mobilisation is acknowledged to be the highest of any belligerent on 
either side—and (this is important) to have lasted longest. On a limited 
population (47 million) this is a much relatively greater burden over 
a long period than for populations like U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. (135 and 
185 million) where there is always a surplus for more purely economic 
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or social needs. Given this state of affairs, Britain is faced with a 
formidable problem in the immediate post-war reconstruction phase. 
There will be an extensive demand for man-power and supplies for 
physical reconstruction. At the same time, if the overseas balance 
position is not remedied, a great diversion of man-hours for export 
trade will be imperative. These demands virtually compete, and are 
further encroached on. by our political obligations of international 
security and relief. It is obviously inequitable that just because Britain 
has throughout the whole war been at maximum mobilisation— 
military and industrial—for the common cause, the consequences of 
this very fact should in the immediate post-war phase be a handicap. 
There, seems, however, to be an indication of a possible instigation in 
the recent armistice terms for Rumania and Finland, which provide 
for indemnities in kind for damage due to the war. The term “ working 
their passage home” must obviously mean that enemy countries are to 
have lower priorities (especially of goods and services in short supply) 
than the United Nations. 


Enemy countries have a variety of raw and semi-manufactured 


materials, and also available man-hours. Now it is _ precisely 
the means of acquiring raw materials and allocating man-hours 
for this and other purposes which Britain’ will lack, especially 


in the immediate post-war phase. Should not Britain be allocated certain 
deliveries—the producers being paid in local currency, but not acquiring 
any external balances thereby (this eliminates the transfer problem)? 
Also, Britain might use ex-ememy manufacturers as sub-contractors for 
export orders, in cases where Britain has not sufficient man-hours avail- 
able. (Here, again, external balances would accrue to Britain and the 
exports would be under British auspices and trademarks.) Such methods 
would economise in British man-hours and at the same time provide 
employment in ex-enemy countries (thus mitigating political dangers). 
Of course, this is only practicable under a policy of full employment. 
Whatever the practical methods, however, it seems desirable that 
the same. attitude towards mobilisation of national effort be adopted 
throughout the United Nations. In Britain, from an early stage—because 
of the desperate military position—maximum diversion of resources for 
war was carried out, irrespective of possible economic consequences. 
This “ lease-lending” of man-power for the common cause enabled 
later comers to allocate part of their resources for more normal activities. 
If it is undesirable that Britain should use materials or man-hours 
made available under Lease-Lend for its export markets, surely it is 
equally undesirable for other countries to profit by the super-mobilisation 
of British man-hours for the war (which is also a form of Lease-Lend). 
Finally, what is the position of reverse Lease-Lend? Would, for instance, 
U.S.A. be precluded from using jet-propulsion or the application of 
Radar for air and sea navigation in the export field because these were 
British inventions?—yYours faithfully, VIATOR. 


T.U.C. AND CORPORATE STATE 


Smr,—There is always the danger that theoretical proposals for the State 
control of industry may come in practice to mean the contro] by industry 
of the State, and in fact may lead straight to the Corporate State. Various 
proposals by the émp!oyers’ organisations have already shown a tendency 
in this direction, but more recent official pronouncements of Labour in 
the Interim Report-on Post-war Reconstruction by the General Council 
of the T.U.C. must cause grave concern to those who attach any im- 
portance to Parliament as a democratic institution. 

After advocating public ownership for the basic industries (coal and 
power, steel and transport), the Council proposes for all those which are 
to be left'in private hands the setting up of an Industrial Board for 
each industry, together with a National Industrial Council ; these bodies 
would consist of the representatives of both Capital and Labour, and 
wou'd cover a very wide field. 

The Report visualises the Government (“or possibly Parliament! "’) as 
controlling, or at least approving, the actions of the kind of industrial 
corporations which it proposes should be set up. But it is easy to see 
that Parliament wou'd be dominated by representatives of the interests 
of the employers and the Trade Unions—that is, those very same 
interests which it would be supposed to control. Under such conditions 
Parliamentary approval of industrial policy would become a superfluous 
formality, and by no stretch of the imagination could this be called 
State control. 

Labour has long realised that industry has reached a stage in which 
it must be organised on <a collective basis if it is to utilise to the full 
the technical resources at its disposal ; but the T.U.C. Report envisages 
a kind of collective organisation which, by ignoring the Socialist principle 
of collective ownership, would mean in practice nothing less than the 
Corporate State-——Yours faithful'y, R. D. Hatton. 

Royal Oak Hotel, Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales. 
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RENEWAL THROUGH LEISURE 


Sir,—It is remarkable that the article, “ Renewal Through Leisure,” 
appearing in your issue of October 8th, has caused no comment in your 
correspondence columns. Surely the subject is of vital interest at the 
present time. The problem of the effects of mass production in methods 
on the life and character of the unfortunate people who are literally no 
more than cogs in a wheel is unquestionably the problem of the age. 
It is always a matter of great surprise to me how few people take any 
interest whatever in human beings apart from their apparent material 
welfare. If they come face to face with some lever-pulling or machine- 
minding employment they merely remark “ That’s a cushy job.” The 
monotony of it and the effect of that moriotony on the personality and 
even on the physical health of the operator never occurs to them. 
Leisure is essential for workers with monotonous jobs ; but the quality 
of that leisure is even more important than its quantity. 

There is at the present time a strange attitude among the working 
classes of this country. It is apparent in many large firms and in many 
industries where the Trade Unions are powerful. This attitude may be 
described as “The less work I do the more there will be for others. 
Don’t hurry or the job will be done too soon. Don’t work too hard or 
they'll expect us to keep it up.” It is the result of many influences 
over a very long period and it would take too long to analyse in detail. 
The results can be seen in the pace of house repairs, the output of the 
coal mines and, earlier in the war at any rate, in the output of the 
war factories themselves. A noteworthy phenomenon of this attitude 
is that the higher the wages the worse it becomes. But the working 
man, who is so volubly anxious to abolish class privilege and to acquire 
all kinds of benefits at the hberal hand of the government, seems to be 
incapable of understanding that the whole success of social legislation 
is ultimately based upon himself. It is only by hard work—that is the 
hard work of all classes of the population—that we can possibly afford 
to pay not only good wages, but education bills, unemployment benefit, 
health services and all the other amenities that are so generously promised 
by our elected representatives. This “go slow” attitude serves to 
illustrate the point made by Miss Reaveley of the danger of an uneducated 
and misinformed electorate. If the working man is unable to see that 
the whole structure of social legislation depends upon the output of 
every individual in the nation how much less likely is it that he will be 
able to criticise the programmes of designing politicians? 

Heathfield, Woking. D. G. PUMFRETT. 


ANOTHER SIDE OF NIETZSCHE 
S1r,—Mr. Wiener in his eulogy of “The Real Nietzsche ” wonders how 
much he has been read and you, yourself (Janus), flirt rather surprisingly 
with the German philosopher. Nearly thirty years have passed since I 
read Nietzsche’s works and I have none of them to hand, but here are 
some actual quotations from my notes on his books:— 

“ Christianity is a slave morality invented by the weak to bolster 
up the weak. Chastity is unnatural ; scruples are folly. Man should 
live as he likes or not live at all. 

Dead are all gods, now we will that Supermen live. 

Sin is a Jewish institution, it is the moral interpretation of 
physiological depression 

Remorse is indecent. Pity is ignoble. Christian altruism is the 
collective egotism of the feeble, A good conscience is so like a good 
digestion as often to be mistaken for it. The sublime is the mantle 
of the ugly. Every triumph of an ideal has been a retrogressive 
movement. Good men never speak the truth. The New Testament 
is the gospel of a completely ignoble type of man. Christianity is a 
mean life and the most fatal and seductive lie that has ever yet 
existed. It is the morality of a paltry people—it allows men to 
emasculate themselves. It is the triumph of castration. Poverty, 
humility and chastity are dangerous and slanderous ideals, poisons. 
Sympathy is one of our modern vices.” 

This was the teaching which inspired Hitler to say, “ We shall breed a 
new race trained to hardness, cruelty, violence, supermen, leading masses. 
On them we shall found a Reich that will last for a thousand years.” 
Most of us in this country believe in Christianity as the best way of life 
and many of us still believe in it as the supreme, revealed religion. To 
read Nietzsche certainly provokes thought, but it should lead us, (1) to 
realise the hideous character of this antithesis to the old beliefs, and 
(2) to-aim at supermen nobler than those of Nietzsche. An earlier 
philosopher than he said, speaking of false prophets, “ By your fruits 
ye shall know them” The fruits of Nietzsche’s philosophy are to be 
seen in Lidice, Lublin and Rotterdam ; in temporary triumph followed 
by disaster, destruction, disgrace and misery. Nietzsche ended as an 
incurable lunatic and his disciple, Hitler, may share his fate. 
Spring Hill, Cliftonville, Northampton. F. INcE-JONES. 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 


Sir,—While agreeing that many of our railway stations need bringing 
up to date apart from the ravages of war, I am amazed that no one in 
discussing their design or appearance has noticed that these stations, 
designed and erected at great expense, are almost obliterated by adver- 
tisements inside and out. I am not, of course, referring to the companies’ 
own posters and announcements which are useful and placed in the spaces 
designed for them, but to the trade advertisements which cover every 
available foot of space from floor to roof. At one Northern terminus 
the pillars of the main entrance are cased in with massive hoarding 
bearing advertisements on all four sides. At another a monstrous 
hoarding advertising bread rests on the top of the entrance verandah 
stretching almost the full width of the facade and obscuring almost a 
quarter of it. In another city a railway viaduct passes immediately 
behind the tower of a 17th century church and painted in enormous 
letters on the viaduct is an advertisement for somebody’s matches. These 
offences should not be tolerated in an otherwise decent and civilised 
community. 

One wonders why, seeing that the railway companies thus blot out the 
architectural features of their stations, that they do not design them with 
absolutely plain surfaces in the cheapest materials, relying on the adver- 
tiser for “ decoration.” The railway station is still one of the gateways to 
a town or city, and it is important that they should be worthy of a great 
nation and impress favourably our foreign visitors; but so long as the 
sordid and untidy policy of using our stations as advertising hoardings 
continues they never will be so worthy. 

I recognise that the companies receive a considerable revenue from 
advertisements, but this should be made up in some other way. No 
doubt the Government could draw a considerable revenue from adver- 
tisements inside and outside government buildings, including most of 
Whitehall and the Mother of Parliaments herself, but I believe the 
attempt would arouse a protest from even the easy going and unseeing 
British public._—Yours faithfully, T. A. CLARKE. 

20 Glen Eldon Road, St. Annes, Lytham St. Annes. 


THE WHITE PAPER 


Sir,—No enquiry has ever established to what extent N.H.I. certificates 
represent facts or to what extent treatment prescribed is carried out, yet 
it is on this imponderable foundation that it is proposed to erect a N.H. 
Service and in the process destroy general practice, which, in spite of 
deficiencies, and in spite of the N.H.I., is probably the best in the world. 
In any case, the health of a community is a function of its environment, 
not of bottles of medicine and certificates. If it were otherwise doctors 
themselves would be the healthiest members of the community—which 
they are not. : 

Any scheme which links medicine with other conceptions such as 
social security will affect the quality of the medical service rendered, and 
to get the best treatment doctors and patients must be left to make their 
own contacts. The best way of effecting this would be by way of a 
universal provident scheme to enable everyone to pay the doctor them- 
selves. This would settle the distribution of doctors, though rural 
practices might require subsidy. Subscriptions could be regulated accord- 
ing to income and benefits similarly, but in reverse. Patients’ interests 
wou'd be represented by local provident scheme committees, and doctors’ 
interests by local B.M.A. offices ; special cases would be considered by 
both together. 

I would see local B.M.A. offices run health centres, arrange post- 
graduate work, holidays, locums, Joans of books and instruments, lectures 
and demonstrations, help with clerical work and income-tax returns and 
perhaps debt collection and car-servicing. They would be financed by 
the doctors themselves and by Government subsidy. Thus relieved of 
drudgery, doctors would be able to devote their whole time to the clinical 
work which is their proper function, and their remuneration would depend 
on the amount of work they did and the patient’s estimate of its value.— 
I am, Sir, Yours obediently, “Toap, M.D.” 


DISSIDENT DOCTORS 


S1r,—Without myself taking any part in the controversy, may I suggest 
that those who are inclined to take the matter in dispute seriously should 
in fairness read the article “ Dissident Doctors,” on page 506 of the British 
Medical Journal of October 14th? They will then be in a position to size 
up for themselves the real points at issue, and to form their own opinion 
as to the merits of the controversialists—Yours faithfully, 
Harry RoseErrs. 
Oakshott Hanger, Hawkley, Hampshire. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


SOME personal experience, and evidence from a number of unvisited 
places, leads me to the happy belief that the native red squirrel is resuming 
its range. It is certainly found in good numbers in many districts of 
the West Country—and I hear of it in the shires both of Hereford and 
Hertford. It is an angel compared with the grey foreigner (against which 
heavy charges were made even by Buffon, just two hundred years age 
in reference to South American experience). I have known the brown 
squirrel (once very common, for example, in Huntingdonshire) to raid 
a rookery soon after the eggs were hatched; but such excesses are, ] 
think, quite rare: and it is the most engaging of all our wild animals, 
The introduction of the grey was a grievous mistake (though that, too, is 
engaging enough), as the late Duke of Bedford realised, and no one has 
dared to whitewash it, as the little Spanish owl, beloved by the late Lord 
Lilford, has been whitewashed by the scientific analysers of pellets. They 
have not persuaded field observers, but beyond question its favourite 
food is the beetle. The two apparently contradictory views were, of 
course, reconciled in that strange discovery (made by Sir George 
Courthope’s keepers) that the owls used the young pheasants they had 
killed merely as a bait for burying beetles! 


Parks in War-time 

The .absence of labour available for such purely aesthetic work is 
doubtless the reason for the growth of weeds in the London and other 
parks ; but it is surprising to see alongside the spacious beds of snap- 
dragons, each plant set out with slow care, a small complete bed given 
up wholly to thistles now seeding freely and scattering the seed broadcast, 
Such contrast may be found on the north bank of the lake in St. James’s 
Park. The place has never been so popular, and the number of people 
seems to have increased the tameness of the birds. In the course of a short 
walk there I saw sparrows, pigeon, ducks and geese feeding out of the 
hands of visitors, and even the pelican swam up to the bridge. The 
greater freedom allowed to the populace to transgress on to the grass 
has been abundantly justified. Grass, after all, is pleasant to walk on as 
well as to feast the eyes on. The parks share in the greater openness 
accorded to the unrailed squares, but someone ought to cut the thistles 
now—sending their seed abroad. 


The Best Apples 

We are all interested in the apple, the best of all fruits for general use, 
Much has been discovered recently about its little ways, especially with 
regard to congenial neighbours, for most apples, as most pears, bear 
better if fertilised from other varieties in their close neighbourhood. 
In regard to Cox’s Orange, it is usual to associate the trees with James 
Grieve, or Worcester Pearmain or Egremont’s Russet (an admirable 
apple). A number of correspondents ask for further detail about 
“ triploids ” and “diploids,” words which have reference to the number 
of chromosomes ; but the rough and ready and apparent facts are enough 
for most of us. The triploids—not nearly so numerous as the diploids— 
contain some of the very best of our apples and are, as a rule, very lusty 
growers. They include Bramley’s Seedling—by far the most popular 
cooker—Blenheim Orange, one of the best of the bunch, in whatever state 
eaten, Warner’s King, Baldwin (very popular in America), and Ribston 
Pippin, parent of Cox’s Orange. The one charge made against the 
triploids is that they are bad pollinators, whether for themselves or their 
companions. So it comes to be a rough rule in planting to give any 
triploid two diploid neighbours, since the triploid is apt to be more or 
less useless to its neighbours and the diploids as well as the triploids 
bear the better for a good neighbour. An apple that begins to be reckoned 
among the very select is Ellison’s Orange, a seedling from Cox. Its 
flavour is quite its own, strangely aromatic, tasting like its smell. Very 
much the same may be said of another newish seedling from Cox, 
Laxton’s Superb. 


In My Garden 

Corn-in-the-cob—a most delectable and satisfying vegetable—has been 
grown more widely than ever before in English gardens. Generally it 
has made good solid heads; but experience has once again proved that 
the right varieties must be grown: specially early strains or sorts are 
necessary, and these are now supplied by most of the bigger seedsmen 
and can be relied on to ripen sufficiently in any sort of summer. It might 
be well worth the while of poultry-keepers to grow quite a considerable 
crop, at any rate in war-time. Some of our American visitors clamour 
for it and have made it a profitable crop in the market. One country- 
home dweller has grown exactly two crops for sale: corn, or maize, and 
scabious—the most profitable perhaps of all flower crops. 

W. Beacu THoMaS. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF 


FULL EMPLOYMENT 
Six Studies in — Economics 
prepared a 
THE OXFORD UNIVERSI’ ITY INSTITU TE OF STATISTICS 


Demy 8vo 
Remedies old and new 


discussed. State expenditure, 


12s 6d net 


are set out and their theoretical basis 
the subsidising of private invest- 


ment, the effect of the redistribution of incomes, wages, mobility 


of labour, international trade, are the main ropics. 
purposes of illustration a study 


economy in 1937-38. 


PAIDEIA: The 


Ideals of Greek 


Culture 
By WERNER JAEGER 


Vol Il Now Reddy Vol Ill 
Spring 1945 3vols. Medium 
S8vo Cloth 22s 6d net each 
“] have tried to explain the 
social structure and function 
of Greek ideals of culture 
against their historical back- 
ground. It is in that spirit 
that I have treated the age of 
Plato in these two volumes; 
and if they have any worth, 
they will be particularly 
valuable for the understanding 
of Plato’s philosophy.” 
From the Author's seinen 
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THE JUTLAND 
WIND 


Verse from the Danish 
Peninsula done into 
English 


By R. P. KEIGWIN 
7s 6d net 


This book affords a glimpse 
of a somewhat unfrequented 
corner of European literature. 
Twenty Jutland poets varying 
from the 17th century to our 
own day are represented, The 
Danish and English texts are 
given on facing pages. 
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NEWS 


War-time flour needs more “raising” than 


pre-war white flour . . . therefore to make 


light and dainty cakes, scones, pastries 


and puddings with war-time flour 


you should use 
LINGFORDS BAKING POWDER 
because of its very high raising power; 


also you need less fats and less eggs when 


you use this fine quality raising agent. 


LINGFORDS BAKING POWDER 
has the highest possible war-time raising 





power. 
it is made by: 
JOSEPH LINGFORD @& SON LTD 
BISHOP AUCKLAND 
COUNTY DURHAM 
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Hulton Press Ltd. (publishers of Picture Post) have 








taken over the old ‘Leader’ and completely trans- 
formed it—only the name remains. The new 
‘Leader’ will appeal to all thoughtful people who 
want to know what the world was like and what it 
will be like — who want to be informed as well as 
entertained. Try your best to get a copy every 
Thursday. 
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FARMER’S PROGRESS 


Tue farm of the future! ... Much of our agricultural inheritance which 
was more picturesque than effective will have disappeared, to be replaced 
by modern structures designed to fit a purpose, in the attainment of 
which they achieve their own beauty. Farming practices, whose only 
merit lay in their antiquity, will be discarded; the farmhouse hoard of 
cash and notes for business transactions will give place to a banking 
account—an account which the Westminster Bank, with its long experience 
and deep insight into rural problems, is unusually well qualified to handle. 
In every department of the farm an ever-increasing value will be set upon 
effriency, rather than tradition; already great strides have been made... 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Mr. Sumner We'les and the World 


The Time for Decision. By Sumner Welles. (Hamish Hamilton. 15s. ) 


Few men can write on world affairs with more authority than Mr. 
Sumner Welles. A New Yorker of wide knowledge, education and 
experience, a man of singular attractiveness, a linguist, he was the 
dominant figure in the State Department from 1933 to 1943. At 
the technical and permanent levels, at any rate, Mr. Sumner Welles 
is not merely as the witty French saying goes “a man who has 
had a brilliant future.” He is 52. We shall hear of him again. 
The Time for Decision is addressed primarily to the people of the 
United States. It is a lucid statement of the events which led from 
the first World War to the second, and of the ways whereby the 
author believes the second World War might be prevented from 
leading to a third. The lion-hunter will go firsi to the sections 
of the book such as Chapter III in which Mr. Welles describes 
his visits to Mussolini, Hitler and other protagonists of the world 
tragedy he, as President Roosevelt’s emissary, tried to avert. But 
the key to the excellence, and perhaps to the shortcomings, of his 
book is to be sought in less spectacular chapters, such as his descrip- 
tion of The Good Neighbour Policy (V), The Japanese Threat (VII) 
and The Constructive Power of the U.S.S.R. (VIID). 

In these chapters we meet a mind which is direct and clear; 
capable, therefore, of stating things barely, wihout undue regard 
for conventional taboos or “ official” inhibitions. In his criticism 
of the “hectoring and domineering” era of American policy within 
the Monroe Doctrine Area, for instance, the author is singularly out- 
spoken and courageous, and his objectivity is the more welcome 
coming from a man bred in the conventional spheres of officialdom. 
Much the same can be said of his liberal and friendly treatment of 
Russian affairs. 

To be sure there are limitations. Mr. Welles views the new 
version of the Monroe Doctrine, as smoothed over by President 
Roosevelt and by himself, with the enthusiastic eye of a loving 
parent. No well-informed Spanish-American will grudge the great 
democratic President and his diplomatic adviser the praise they 
deserve for the happy evolution they have brought about in inter- 
American politics; but anyone thoroughly familiar with Spanish- 
American affairs could blue-pencil not a few of Mr. Welles’ state- 
ments on the actual meaning and working of the Monroe Doctrine ; 
nor are his portraits of Spanish-American men as objective as the 
rest of his book. At times it seems as if this most intelligent states- 
man was deliberately refraining from delving under mere politics 
down to the roots of collective life which, of course, are not political. 
The matter is the more important for its bearing on Mr. Welles’ 
proposals for peace. 

Chapter IX is entitled “ The German Menace can be ended.” It 
is, in my opinion, the weakest chapter, and the one in which the 
merely political character of this otherwise excellent book shows at 
its worst. Mr. Welles suggests a division of Germany into three 
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PABUBR BOOKS 


The Golden Carpet somerset DE cHaiR 


The masterly narrative of the British expedition which saved Iraq from German 

First published in small limited editions of two volumes, The Golden 
Carpet and The Silver Crescent, at Twenty Guineas and Six Guineas the pair, im- 
mediately sold out. The present edition includes both volumes. ‘* Asplendid 
story . . . a born writer.".—HAROLD NICOLSON, The Spectator. ‘‘ One of 
the most practical, constructive, as well as interesting, war books of this war."’"— 
SIR RONALD STORRS, Sunday Times. lilustrated. 15/- 


The Tide Turns STRATEGICUS 


“As a work of general reference, this history of the war in several volumes by 
Strategicus is invaluable.""—ODETTE KEUN. This sixth volume covers the period 
from the attack upon Stalingrad to the victory in Tunisia. With Maps. 106 


The Brother Vane ROM LANDAU 


It is always interesting when an experienced author with a large following suddenly 
chooses an entirely new medium. This volume of unusual, entertaining and 
exciting stories is Mr. Landau’s first venture into the field of fiction. 
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separate States; one made up of the Rhineland, the Saar, Baden, 
Wurtemburg and Bavaria ; another one round Hanover and West- 
phalia in the North-West ; and the third in the East round Prussia 
and Silesia. All such schemes overlook the fact that partition would 
add to the danger it seeks to remove, both by strengthening the 
sense of union in the Germans and by fostering a baseless feeling 
of safety in the rest of Europe. 

Mr. Welles’ proposals for a world organisation are more use‘ul, 
He wisely advocates a Provisional United Nations Executive 
Council ; and he suggests a form of membership which deserves 
study: four members designated by each of the four Great Powers 
(he does not mention France) and chosen by the European States ; 
two by the American States; one by the Far Eastern States ; one 
by a group of States in the Near and Middle East and in Africa ; 
and one by the Dominions. The members so chosen would repre- 
sent the interests of the region as a whole. Mr. Welles weakens 
this most interesting proposal by suggesting that the big Powers 
should a'so cast their vote in the election of the members for their 
region—an exorbitant privilege somewhat surprising in so staunch 
an advocate of the small nations. 

Otherwise his plan of world organisation does not differ essen- 
tially from that of Dumbarton Oaks. His thought seems to oscillate 
between recognition of the dangers of zoning the world, in fact, 
Partitioning it into spheres of influence, and a tendency to consider 
such a partition as the only realistic solution of the 
problem of security. He aptly quotes Wilson’s third point: “No 
alliance within any League of Nations,” and the warning contained 
in his oft-quoted words: “There must be, not a balance of power, 
but a community of power ; not organised rivalries, but an organised 
common peace; all nations henceforth (must) avoid entangling 
alliances which would draw them into competitions of power.” But 
as a defence against “the dangers envisaged by President Wilson in 
these warnings,” all Mr. Welles offers us is his belief that these 
dangers “ will exist only if the nations of the world seek to employ 
regional systems as offensive or defensive alliances, or as political 
or economic “ spheres of influence to be exploited for the individual 
ends of the Great Powers dominant in each region.” 

This is holy water for earthquakes. It explains that Mr. Welles 
should also recall the Dumbarton Oaks draft in the exaggerated 
importance he seems to bestow on security. It is idle to provide so 
carefully for a breach of the peace between small Powers while 
leaving necessarily unprovided-for such things as the swailowing of 
a small Power by a big one or a break between the big Powers— 
both in fact insoluble problems if approached by the way of 
machinery. Security can never be secured by military means. It 
must flow from harmonious policy, which can only be obtained, if 
the Great Powers put all their cards on the table—a table round 
which the small Powers are sitting. 


precisely 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 


The Eirean Dictator 


Eamon de Valera. By M. J. MacManus. (Victor Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuts is the sixth biography of Mr. de Valera which has been 
published in twenty-two years. It seems that their Taoiseach (pro- 
nounced tee-shack) has to be expounded to simple-minded and 
bewildered Eireans once every four years lest they should find his 
mystery unbearable. But the more he is explained, the more mystify- 
ing he becomes. Mr. MacManus adds nothing to our knowledge of 
his subject. He corrects the spelling of the Christian name of Mr. 
de Valera’s father, which was Vivion, and not, as we have hitherto 
been told, Vivian, and he refuses sanction to the first biographer, 
Mr. David Dwane’s, hysterical account of the Taoiseach’s ancestry. 
One almost concluded from that exceptionally silly work that if Mr. 
de Valera had his rights, he would be wearing the crown of Spain. 
His paternal grandfather, says Dwane, “held high rank in the 
Spanish army ... and on the maternal side” was “ descended from 
one of the noble houses of Spain.” There is none of this romantic 
stuff in MacManus. The Taoiseach’s grandfather, it is here de- 
clared, was “a Cuban sugar-planter,” who, when his son, “a 
musician,” died, came to New York to claim the orphan, but, alas, 
too late, for the boy had been despatched to Bruree in Limerick 4 
few days earlier. Thousands of Irishmen will forever hold this 
dilatory Cuban in abhorrence. The history of Ireland would have 
been happier if he had arrived in New York a week earlier. 

That is the entire of Mr. MacManus’s information. The rest of 
the book is stale and adulatory, and it leaves Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s 
biography still the best book that Mr. de Valera has yet provoked. 
As, however, Mr. MacManus is the editor of The Irish Press, the 
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Who Dies 
Fighting 
ANGUS ROSE 


[Lieutenant-Colonel Angus Rose] 


This book attempts to show how the defences of Singapore were 
built up and how they were knocked down. The author, who is a 
regular soldier, went out to Malaya at the beginning of the war 
as a Regimental Officer. By virtue of the staff appointments which 
he subsequently held he was able to see, in clear perspective, the 
sequence of the defensive build up. His experiences as a front line 
fighting soldier, in the campaign that followed, add a colour to the 
narrative that could never be attained by a war correspondent or a 
professional historian. 

The story is written impartially and the comments are based 
entirely on first-hand evidence. The deduction which the author 
draws is that the fall of Singapore was not the fault of individuals, 
so much as that of the whole system under which we elect to be 
governed. 


With Maps and Diagrams. [8s. 6d net] 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
b 
JACQUES MARITAIN 


A discussion of present problems by a writer who is 

** undoubtedly one of the great minds of our time, fair, 

without bitterness and of brilliant power.” (The 

Manchester Guardian.) 

1] Just published. 

The Degrees of Knowledge: 

True Humanism 

i Redeeming the Time 
Anti-Semitism 


BEYOND PERSONALITY 
b 
C. s. Lewis 


This book contains the broadcast talks on theology 
given by Mr. Lewis last spring, with additional chapters. 
*“* Mr. Lewis has a quite unique gift of making theology 
an attractive, exciting and fascinating quest.”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 














5s. net. 
25s. net 
12s. 6d. net 
12s. 6d. net 
5s. net 


| Just published. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Screwtape Letters 5s. net 
The Problem of Pain 3s. 6d. net 
Broadcast Talks 2s. 6d. net 
Christian Behaviour 2s. 6d. net 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


Some Forthc oming Fiction 


Margaret Irwin 

YOUNG BESS 
A character study of Queen Elizabeth in girl- 
hood, set against a background of power pol- 
itics. The portrait is fascinating in itself and it 
reveals the qualities of the future great queen. 

gs. 6d. 
Compton Mackenzie 
THE NORTH WIND OF LOVE, Book ONE 


This, the first book of the last volume of the 
Winds, continues Mr. Mackenzie’s narrative 
during the early thirties. It has the richness 
and imaginative insight of the earlier books. 
10s. 6d. 
Esther Forbes 
JOHNNY TREMAIN 


An inspiriting novel about Boston during the 
War of Independence, which depicts the life 
of the lovely old town and tells the story ofa 


young American patriot. 8s. 6d. 


(Prices net and approximate) 
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‘By NOW READY 


The Original Order 
of St. John’s Gospel 


By F. R. HOARE, 
author of ‘‘ The Papacy and the Modern State ” 


To every reader of St. John’s Gospel, from the simplest 
lover of the lovliest of the Gospels to the most learned 
theological commentator it offers something that has 
never been offered before in the eighteen hundred years of 
commentary upon the Gospel, namely A RECONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE ORIGINAL FAIR COPY IN THE 
ORIGINAL ORDER (which seems to have differed at 
many points from our present order) AND WITH THE 
ORIGINAL DIVISION INTO CHAPTERS. 

In case this claim should sound fantastic, it should be 
explained that the author bases his reconstruction upon a 
double foundation, first, on a prolonged study of the 
sequences of events and of thought (especially in the 
discourses that followed the Last Supper), secondly, on a 
strictly arithmetical analysis of a complete count of the 
letters of the Greek text. The theory is that the sheets of 
the original manuscript were accidentally disarranged 
before being made up into a roll, and rearranged with only 
partial success when St. John himself was no longer able 
to supervise the work. Working on these lines he found 
it possible, once the probable length of a full page of the 
original document had been established, to identify pro- 
visionally both the displaced passages and the spaces left 
between the chapters. As an appendix the Gospel is 
reprinted in the proposed rearrangement to enable the 
reader to judge of the reconsiruction for himself. 
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paper founded by Mr. de Valera, the semi-official organ of which 
he remains the controlling director, it was optimistic of us to hope 


that he would improve upon any of his predecessors, either in * 


criticism or divulging information. His book, he declares, was 
written without any assistance from its subject, who “was not even 
aware that it was being written.” How very odd! What, then, was 
the point of writing it? We are treated to passages of routine 
Eirean clap-trap about the Six Counties, such as the assertion that 
Partition “has brought untold misery to more than one-third of 
the population ” of that part of Ireland, a statement whose inherent 
falsity is proved by the fact that, even before the war the Roman 
Catholics in the Six Counties were increasing in number: a contrast 
to the fate of the Protestants in Eire, whose number dropped from 
343,552 in I90I to 194,500 in 1936. The measure of Mr. MacManus’s 
mind is to be found in his endorsement of the report made by the 
National Council of Civil Liberties, as partisan a report as ever was 
made, in which it was asserted that “freédom and democratic rule ” 
were “almost non-existent” in Northern Ireland. Trash of this 
sort might be received with credulity by an overwrought under- 
graduate, but it is out of place in the mind of an adult. 

Mr. MacManus, although he has received no help from his 
subject, is able to give what appears to be an intimate account 
of the single meeting between the late Lord Craigavon and Mr. de 
Valera. As no one was present at this meeting but these two, one 
wonders where he gained his information, which is false in at least 
one respect, namely, the place of the meeting. An attempt is made 
to demonstrate the Eirean’s intellectual superiority over the Ulster- 
man by the statement that “de Valera gave him some geography, a 
certain amount of economics, and quite a lot of history,” to which 
Sir James Craig, as he then was, listened in silence. Has it ever 
occurred to Mr. MacManus that Craig, who was a better educated 
man that Mr. de Valera both scholastically and in the matter of 
political experience, endured this exhibition of pedagogery with 
superb patience, considering how it bored him; and that it was 
only when no man could tolerate any more of it, that he brought 
the interview to an abrupt conclusion? After the fashion of Eireans, 
Mr. MacManus finds all his geese superb swans. Austin Stack, an 
envious and ineffective egotist, is “a brave but gentle idealist” ; an 
eq@ally futile person, Robert Barton, a man of fluctuating mind and 
wambling moods, is “that sincere and gentle idealist”; Erskine 
Childers, too, is “the gentle intellectual” ; and Liam Lynch is “ the 
high-minded and chivalrous Chief of Staff of the Republican Army.” 
They were all noble, all high-minded, all gentle idealists ; and the 
gentlest idealist and most noble and high-minded of them all was 
Eamon de Valera. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


China in Flash-backs 


My Years in China, 1926-1941. By Hallett Abend. 
12s. 6d.) 

Mr. ABEND sailed for China, as he tells us in his opening pages, on 

what newspaper men in the States call a space-rate shoestring. He 

was to send articles by mail to about a score of newspapers, and 

they were to pay him at varying rates for such material as they 

chose to print. After rather less than eighteen months he had come 


(John Lane. 





* just published * 


HUGH POPHAM 
Against 
The Lightning 


This first collection of poems was awarded 

the Poetry Prize in the recent Literary 

Competition conducted by the publishers. 
6s. net 
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to the conclusion that it was “no go.” This was in spite of the fact 
that he had witnessed at Canton the early phases of the nationalist 
movement which placed the present Chinese Government in power ; 
had met Chiang Kai-shek, whose presence “ was not as commanding 
as it is now” for he “could be sure of nothing”; T. V. Soong, 
who already had the “habit of watching a caller with an intent, 
almost unwinking, round-eyed gaze”; Michael Borodin, Sun Yat- 
sen’s Russian Communist adviser, who looked “remarkably like 
the late Senator Borah in his middle age,” and other leaders of a 
crusade filled with vivid life and a stirring purpose. “A great and 
an ancient people was rising in resentment and violence ; something 
portentous was taking form, for good or ill, that could not be 
quelled.” Yet, the “entire American press had remained absolutely 
indifferent to the gigantic movement developing so rapidly in South 
China.” There seemed nothing for it but to go home. 

It was a depressing decision to come to on an August day in 
Peking, when, as one knows from personal experience, a very dry 
heat—the thermometer at 100 or more—is apt to give one the jim- 
jams. Suddenly the telephone rang: it can be very staccato at that 
time of the year. A quiet voice at the other end, a voice well known 
to me, Frederick Moore’s, asked Mr. Abend, packing at the frayed 
end of his “shoestring,” whether he would like to stay in China 
as correspondent for the New York Times. 

“Don’t jest about sacred affairs,” said Mr: Abend. “Will you 
come over and talk to me about it?” invited Moore. Forty-eight 
hours later formal appointment came by cable from New York. 

No experience of film work is needed to see how good a beginning 
that would make to a documentary. Mr. Abend worked for a year 
at Hollyweod before he went to China. He describes it as an unhappy 
one. But what he learnt there has enabled him to combine the art 
of a first class journalist with that of the scenario writer in a series 
of flash-backs filled—to adapt one of Mr. Anstey’s sentences in last 
week’s Spectator—with shots that are always well composed, 
adapted to sudden surprise and revelation, and true to historical fact. 

This is a most valuable book both for the general reader and the 
specialist. It is divided into three parts, China Awakes, Japan 
Marches, and The World at War, the order in which a professional 
historian, too, would arrange his material. Each part merges, as in 
actuality the separate groups of facts which they describe did, into 
the next. The historian’s pace would be pedestrian and his method 
analytical: while Mr. Abend’s are both of them cinematographic, 
his sense of history controls the one and informs the other. A suc- 
cessful foreign correspondent’s dominant sense, of course, is and 
must be his sense of news, and in this book we are given history 
by being shown what was news at particular dates. In general, 
accordingly, the reader sees the developed situation first and its 
background, in a few swift paragraphs corresponding to telegraphic 
“takes”, afterwards. English newspaper readers would probably 
have preferred—had their interest been aroused and maintained by 
any correspondent as much “on his toes” as Mr. Abend—rather 
more background, and English readers of this book may too. Cer- 
tainly they will think that he gives too much space to reproducing 
and rebutting the charges made against him by people who found his 
news sense too keen, and his outspokenness too inconvenient. But, 
having read his book they will know accurately what happened in 
the Far East between 1926 and 1941, and have a good working idea 
of why it happened. Particularly will they understand what a for- 
midable enemy Japan was. Last, but not least, they will appreciate 
the difficulties which will confront us when she has been defeated. 

E. M. GULL. 


Man and Scciety 
The Rights of Man and Natural Law. By Jacques Maritain. (The 
Centenary Press. 5s.) 

In this short essay M. Maritain attempts to set out the rights of the 
individual and the relations between the individual and society. He 
begins with certain first principles, or rather hypotheses, about human 
personality and the universe. These hypotheses are those of the 
Catholic Church, but M. Maritain considers that his political 
philosophy can be held by non-Christians and even by atheists, even 
though they might have reached the right conclusions in the wrong 
way or, at all events, might fail to see the full metaphysical implica- 
tions of their practical political views. : 

M. Maritain always writes clearly, and his work always has fine- 
ness and dignity. He is neither a “ controversialist ” nor a partisan ; 
he corrects the errors of clericalism not less firmly than those of the 
totalitarians of the left or right persuasion. I think that he is a 
little unfair to the phase of political thought which he describes as 
the bourgeois materialism of the nineteenth century. A historical 
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investigation into the views of politicians and economists during this 
period, at least as far as England is concerned, would not justify 
the conclusion that, according to such views, “the entire duty of 
society consists in seeing that the freedom of each one be respected, 
thereby enabling the strong freely to oppress the weak.” 

M. Maritain also evades or rather ignores the philosophical and 
historical difficulties about any theory of natural rights and natural 
law. The trouble is that these very large questions of political 
philosophy cannot be dealt with adequately in an essay of sixty 
small-size pages. In a longer work M. Maritain might also have 
answered the objections which have been raised to the proposals for 
the ecdnomic organisation of society somewhat on the lines suggested 
in the remarkable encyclical Quadragesimo Anno of Pope Pius XI ; 
it is not enough to point out (rightly) that the idea of “ corporation ” 
in this letter is different from the sham corporatism of the Italian 
fascist state. 

Nevertheless, M. Maritain does offer a social, political and economic 
order which is at once free, coherent, and in itself noble. The short 
section in the book on “The movement of societies within time” 
is admirable both in its positive definition of progress and in its 
rejection of two errors, “the illusory notion of necessary progress, 
conceived after the manner of Condorcet, and that denial or dislike 
of progress which prevails today among those who have lost faith 
in»man and freedom, and which is in itself a principle of historical 
suicide.” It is interesting that, in support of his view, M. Maritain 
quotes a lecture given some time ago by the paleontologist Teilhard 
dz Chardin in Pekin. We are a long way here, and at every point 
in M. Maritain’s book, from the patter of the Brains Trust in London. 

E. L. Woopwarp. 


The Story of British Airmen 

Britain in the Air. By Nigel Tangye. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 

IN this book the pictures are the thing—which is not to sav that 
Wing Commander Tangye’s script is not fully capable of standing 
on its own feet. Indeed, he gives an interesting and valuable 
account of the early experiments in human flight and in particular 
of the. part which men of British nationality played in those experi- 
ments. The contribution which these men made to the development 
of aviation while it was still little more than a visionary’s dream is 
not always remembered. In this short book, justice is done to 
these pioneers. Sir George Cayley, who was born in 1773 and 
died in 1857, was one of the most distinguished of them. He was 
a landowner in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, two counties which 
have housed many mighty successors of Sir George’s gliders in these 
later years. The old squire would have followed the flights of our 
modern Lancasters and Halifaxes with a knowledgeable eye. What 
Cayley began, John Stringfellow, a Somerset.man, carried on To 
him and his partner, William Henson, is due the credit for the 
pioneering experiments with power-driven model aeroplanes. Otto 
Lillienthal, whose work with gliders in 1890-96, laid the foundation 
of human flight, owed much to them. “Although the honour of 
finding the basic solution of the problem of controlled flight goes to 
Germany, it was England who paved the way to Lillienthal’s success, 
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And it is Britain who has been in the forefront of aeronautical design 
and achievement ever since.” 

Indeed, an Englishman might well have anticipated the successes 
of the brothers Wright in the United States: P. S. Pilcher, who 
bought one of Lillienthal’s gliders and conducted experiments with 
it here, and in the course of them evolved the initial design of our 
present undercarriages. He was killed in an accident in 1899. “His 
pioneer spirit lives on to-day in the deeds of the pilots of the Royal 
Navy, the Service to which he belonged.” Many British lives have 
been given since then to the service of flight. Of one, Wing 
Commander Tangye writes in terms of generous warmth: Amy 
Johnson, who was drowned while serving as a ferry pilot in rago, 
“Her attainments, her gallantry, her tenacity of purpose, her in- 
difference to material rewards, her humility, her profound sincerity 
—all these ensure her being remembered among the truly great 
aviators.” 

The illustrations in the book are really fine. There are eight 
plates in colour. The most striking are Frank Wootton’s “Defiants 
en Route to Dunkirk; May, 1940,” John Armstrong’s “ September, 
1940”—a graveyard of wrecked German aircraft on the sands of 
Kent—and “An Aerodrome in 1918” by Sir John Lavery. There 
are also twenty-five illustrations in black and white. Thanks are 
due to Messrs. Collins for a beautiful little book, a book to own 


and treasure. It should be added betimes to lists for Christmas, 
J. M. S. 


Fiction 
(Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 


A Bomb and a Girl. (Faber and Faber. 
Bombardier. By Stephen Gilbert. 8s. 6d.) 


TuHose for whom the famous name of Mr. Lion Feuchtwanger 
means memories of such enormous, florid works as few Siiss and 
The Ugly Duchess may be surprised, and even somewhat taken 
aback, by this new novel, Simone, which is much simpler and, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, a very much better piece of work than either 
of those great popular successes. I confess that when I learnt 
from the blurb that in this story, of a sixteen-year-old girl in a 
Burgundian town in 1940, the heroine “lives again in fancy the 
experiences of the Maid of Orleans,” and that her destiny and the 
legend of Joan of Arc “emerge imperceptibly,” I felt disposed 
against the book; for such an idea seemed to me to contain the 
seed of every possible kind of rich and ecstatic mistake, and [ 
feared the association of Mr. Feuchtwangerx’s eloquence with these 
menaces. 

But I was quite wrong. This story has been handled s:mply and 
plainly on the whole, and it is really interesting and cut to a good 
shape. Mr. Feuchtwanger has always tended to over-describe, and 
to believe that repetition of adjectives emphasises rather than blurs 
characteristics—and against these faults his translator has not 
especially helped him here—but in the girl Simone he has created 
a real and convincing character, who goes her way and does what 
she has to do because of that sheer honest necessity in herself which 
he has projected without the least awkwardness of effort. In the 
child’s knowledge and love of St. Joan, in her readings and 
dreamings about the other’s great life, one does not feel, I think, 
any painful straining after identification of personality, nor is there 
any mystical vanity ; but only imaginative delight such as any dream- 
ing girl might have—and, further than that, because this girl is 
strong-hearted and living through a terrible time, a clear wish to 
do what she can for her country, when she sees that there is one 
thing that she can do. There is some over-writing and over-stress- 
ing of minor characters, but on the whole the life and the people 
of the town are well and vividly done ; and the grave, troubled, 
honest soul of Simone keeps upright and human, and takes her 
convincingly to the end of a moving story. This book is sure to 
be liked by a great many people, who will in any case be attracted 
to it by Mr. Roger Furse’s distinguished and effective wrapper. 

The first thing to say about Mr. Hugh Shearman’s novel, A 
Bomb and a Girl, is that it is excellently written—as neatly and 
crisply as possible. That said, let all comers be warned that it is 
about an evil megalomaniac of a young man, and that it is sardonic, 
funny, cruel and cold throughout. You may—as in fact this reader 
did—read it throughout, fascinated by its technical skill and literary 
good manners ; but, on the other hand, you may not at present be 
in the mood for assisting at the birth and growth—in Ulster be- 
tween 1915 and 1939—of a miniature Hitler, priggish, unbalanced, 
overweeningly self-preoccupied. In particular you may not feel 


By Lion Feuchtwanger. 
By Hugh Shearman. 
(Faber and Faber. 


Simone. 
8s. 6d.) 
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ACROSS 7. “He has the shadow of our 
night.” (Shelley.) (9.) 








. Something superlative in the ho'd. 8. Shortening of dental work? (r10.) 
(10.) : 9. Duplicated terpsichorean ability. (6.) 
6. A literary piece of cheese. (4.) 14. Arnold’s association with Hellfire 
10. Fruity sauricn. (9.) ; Corner. (5, 5. 
11. “ To what green O mysterious 16. But one requires legs with these 
priest, Lead'st thou that heifer lowing tails! (5, 4.) 
at the skies? (Keats.) (5.) 19. Those ‘who display it must look 
12. According to nursery lore, they con- sharp. (6.) 
tributed to Creation. (6.) 20. Makes Bert hot. (7.) 
13. Do, Uncle! (Anag.) (7.) 21. Their calls are for military purposes. 
15. Familiar form of address for a vege- (7.) 
tarian? (3, 4.) 22. An example of cattle, or ox. (7.) 


17. We are seven, but this isn’t the puzzle 25. “It must be something in the sea- 
that worried Wordsworth. (7.) side air!” (5.) 
18. It sounds as if Elia were told who 26. This is found in one of the widest 


Elia was. (3, 4.) rivers. (4.) 
21. Place displaying its own trade-mark. 
(7.) SOLUTION TO 


23. It is taken with 24 and 6. (7.) 

24. Petrifying piece of the same cheese. 
(6 ) 

27. “And heard great Argument 
it and ————.”"  (Omar.) (5.) 

28. A matter of housing seems to be 
above the heads of many people. (9.) 

29. Articles in strong dislike. (4.) 

30. Tennyson’s female relations. (3, 7.) 


DOWN 


“Know then thyself, presume not 
God to ———.” (Pope.) (4.) 

. It’s magnetic. (5.) 

I'm great in dance music. (7.) 

This worker is a mixture of saint and 
Royal Academician. (7.) 
“This City now doth like a 
wear the beauty of the morning.” 
(Wordsworth.) (7.) 
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SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 10th 


The winner of Crossword No. 292 is S. C. PHILLIPS, 88 Mostyn 
Road, S.W. 19. 















For more than one hundred and fifty years we have been supplying 
good clocks and watches and for generations we made them, one 
at a time, by hand. 

Nowadays science has mecnanized production and expert knowledge 
is essential in differentiating class production from mass production. 


When you want a clock or watch consult Camerer Cuss and get 
@ good one, 


CAMERER CUSS 


Clocks Watches CSewellery, 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON 
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attracted just now to his real flowering time, when, as a university 
student in Belfast, he gives full and cruel rein to his peculiar need 
for self-expression. But Mr. Shearman has carried his odd and 
contemptuous idea through with a firmness and precision which are 
admirable. 

Bombardier, by the author of Landslide, is a sensitive and closely- 
written piece of reporting of life in a troop of gunners, during the 
“phoney ” war in France, and afterwards when it became anything 
but “phoney” and reached the climax of Dunkirk. It all seems 
very accurate, and the reader becomes much interested in the de- 
termination of the Lance-Bombardier to get his second stripe, and 
the troubles that it involves him in. Mr. Gilbert has a good ear 
for dialogue and writes with unstrained sympathy of a great variety 
of types and of moods. And his last chapters are particularly 
moving and exciting. Kate O'BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 





The Tiger Kills. (H.M. Stationery Office. 2s.) 

Lt.-Co_. W. G. HiInGston, who wrote The Tiger Strikes, and 
Lt.-Col. G. R. Steevens, are jointly responsible for this book which 
is published for the Government of India. It is a model of its 
kind and much superior to the recent accounts of the African 
fighting issued by the Stationery Office. It deals with the part 
played in the North African campaign by British and Indian troops 
forming the Indian divisions of the Eighth Army. The author’s 
aim throughout has been to give a picture of combat rather than a 
military history, and so we are told about the men rather than 
their commanders, and given stories of action rather than details of 
operational plans. It is difficult to pick out high lights in a book of 
such uniform excellence, but perhaps the best passages in it are 
the accounts of the break-out from Benghazi in January, 1942, and 
the story of the capture of Fatnassa in the battle of the Wadi Akarit 
in April, 1943. The book is also valuable as an introduction to the 
Ind'an Army, about which even the British people are ignorant. 
It is especially to be hoped that arrangements have been made to 
make this book available in the United States, where Mr. Phillips 
for one would find something to interest him in this worthy tribute 
to the world’s greatest volunteer army. 


Sex Education: A Guide for Parents, Teachers and Youth 
Leaders. By Cyril Bibby. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
THIS is an extremely sensible, honest and enlightened book, and it 
should prove invaluable to all those for whom it is intended, as it 
is thoroughly sound scientifically and aesthetically. Indeed, there 
are few people who could not benefit by its reading since there has 
been very little written on this difficult subject so entirely free from 
falsity, sentimentality or some form of religious or anti-religious 
fanaticism. Mr. Bibby has an excellent prose style, totally devoid of 
innuendo, vague paraphrase, or circumlocution. He always uses 
the right and proper words straightforwardly without self-conscious- 
ness. It is a book that could be put into the hands of any young 
person with complete confidence, for its style and contents are both 


impeccable. 





BEVERLEY NICHOLS 
Verdict on India 


“Mr. Nichols penetrates to the root of things with almost 
uncanny thoroughness, the book will have an entirely bene- 
ficial influence in stimulating thought about what will presently 
be the greatest and most difficult of all the problems confront- 
ing the British Empire.” Sirk ALFRED WATSON (late editor 


of the Statesman, Calcutta) in the Sunday Chronicle, 
[12s. 6d. net] 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


ALTHOUGH there is little sign or likelihood of any real expansion of 
turnover in the stock markets, the fact that prices hold steady is 
reliable proof of a strong technical position. Dealers have little 
stock on their books and, anxious as some are to mark quotations 
down, they hesitate to take liberties so long as the main army of 
investors is content to stand pat. In current conditions fluctua- 
tions are influenced largely by the professional element, but it is 
significant that the movements are usua!ly upward. In other words, 
it is easier to canvass or exploit a “ bull point” than a “ bear point.” 
Weight of money remains as a sustaining influence and will one day 
reassert its power to give markets another lift. 


GOLD MINES TO REOPEN 

In foreshadowing an early resumption of fu!l-scale operations, the 
chairman of Marlu Gold Mining Areas has sprung a pleasant sur- 
prise on shareholders in West African gold mines. Although it has 
been recognised that the shipping position has improved considerably 
since the shortage of essential materials led to the concentration 
scheme on the Gold Coast in 1943, few people had dared to hope for 
a reopening of the closed mines unti] some time after the end of the 
war. Resumption of operations will be of benefit not merely to the 
mines now closed, which have been receiving compensation sufficient 
merely to cover expenses, but to the seven undertakings which were 
left in production but on whom the compensation liabil ty fell. More- 
over, the whole industry has been put on a better footing in the 
matter.of net earnings as a result of the recent E.P.T. decision which 
has increased the statutory percentage by 4 per cent. to I2 per cent. 

So far as Marlu itself is concerned this taxation advantage will 
be substantial, in that the company has succeeded in its contention 
that the capital employed in the business is not the £2,000,000 of 
issued capital, but £3,000,000. It follows that profits up to £360,000 
a year will not be subject to any E.P.T. charge. This week there 
has been some speculative support for West African gold mining 
shares, which has raised Marlu 5s. shares from 7s. 9d. to 8s. 6d. and 
Amalgamated Banket Areas from 6s. 1o}d. to 7s. 6d. Probably the 
best value for money is Gold Coast Selection Trust §s. shares around 
2os., the trust’s portfolio consisting of most of the leading under- 


takings. 
HEAVY E.P.T. PAYERS—2 


Among the really spectacular instances of companies hit by E.P.T. 
is Sanbra, Limited, the Birmingham firm of sanitary engineers. 
Since 1939 trading profits have leapt up from £18,834 to £209,436, 
but the tax charge has risen from £3,000 to £175,483. Net profit, 
after tax, is up from £7,722 to £11,015, representing earnings on the 
ordinary capital, after covering preference dividend, of 28 per cent. 
for 1943, against 13 per cent. for 1939. During the four-year period 
1940-43 total tax provision has amounted to no less than £531,000, 
of which I should say that about £500,000 has been E.P.T. Obviously, 
the Io per cent. net post-war refund is going to be very substantial 
in relation to the issued ordinary capital of only £65,000. 

What of the dividend outlook? In each of the past two years the 
distribution on the 1s. ordinary shares has been 12} per cent. and 
the interim has been maintained at 5 per cent. on account of 1944. 
So long as the company is engaged on war work a 12} per cent 
distribution should be well within available earnings, and the board 
could raise the rate to 15 per cent. and still put something to reserve 
if it were so minded. The post-war outlook also is quite promising 
in that the switch-over will not involve any serious dislocation and 
practically the whole of the plant installed is well suited to peace- 
time needs. It seems reasonable, therefore, to expect that in the 
reconstruction period after the war, when demand for the company’s 
products is bound to be keen, profits will be substantial on the basis 
of a large turnover. With taxation reduced ordinary shareholders 
should then do well, even though trading results bear little resem- 
blance to those now accruing from Government work. At 3s. 13d, 
yielding 4 per cent. on the current rate of dividend, the 1s. ordinaries 
should prove a good lock-up speculation. 
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neers. scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
6. ij cancer ‘and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
9,430, to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so imcreased that 








profit, the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
nm the T NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
. housands of men wear K shoes—have Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
cent. th f They h 4 Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
; worm . : , W.C.2. 
yeriod em tor years ey nave prove FORM OF BEQUEST. 
1,000, i iti I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
vale, the wearing qualities and the comfortable Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
’ Pon, of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
antial fit of K Plus Fittings. And now that purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such legacy. 











shoes cost coupons as well as cash, 
rs the K quality is what men go Soe— p 








A Lancashire 
War Medallist 



















and more than ever. 
1944. 
cent. ' 
board 
serve 
rising 
1 and 
yeace= THESE SPLENDID MEN must not go un- 
ae rewarded for their work in saving life. 
ede In rewarding them the Life-boat Service 
pany $ has spent over £250,000 since war 
basis High an 2 began. Help us to pay these rewards. 
e d fi 
yiders a on a ROYAL NATIONAL 
ome i 
= alt. 55/- LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
tid, Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
naries The shoe illustrated is shown as an ont of current K manfuacture. Its selection does noi The Ear! of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 


necessarily imply that supplies of this particular model are available. Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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CREST HOTEL, 
CROWBOROUGH 
An Ashley Courtenay 
Recommended Hotel 


For details of this and others on his personally 
recommended list write:— 


ASHLEY COURTENAY, 





c/o The Spectator, 99 Gower St., W.C.1 








PERSONAL 


\ GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes 
i turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/-. List FREE.— 
Wacker’s Screntiric TURNING AND TAILORING WorKs 
Lro., Dept. 76, 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford London. 
> ERMALINE, 
The Bread we all enjoy. 
Ast your Baker. 
ie Vicar of Kirtling, near Newmarket, 
>» would send a typed list (to be returned), numbered 
and priced. He would pay carriage. 
YANCER SUFFERER (314-44).—Poor old woman, 70, 
( very poor, needs extra nourishment. Please help. 
Jewellery gratefully received. —NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
Cancer Revier, 2 (S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
1\LOCHES "WORK MIRAC LES, writes a user, They 
( double your crops, save weeks of growing time, 
provide fresh Vegetables the year round. Send for List.— 
Cuase Lrp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey 
| y¥ TON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to S. R. Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
I: YINANCE.—Reaionat Trust Lro., 8, Clifford Street. 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REGent 5983. 
| ATS OFF TO GUY’S !—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
send them to THE APPEAL SEc (RETARY 
N JOYS that make one’s soul ys 
TOM LONG Tobacco takes a han 
2 | A CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH COURSE. 
4 Individual wuition. Inclusive fee £6 6s. Od. 
Instalments arranged. For pa:ticulars apply Box No. 164. 
| 1 TERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS, 1s. 3d. carbon 
J copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McF .- ANE (C,) 


The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ILES TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—Vacancies for 
4 pupils in horticulture and agriculture. November. 
16 years, either sex. Residential; 2 to 3 years’ course; 
moderate fees.—Write Secretary, Miles Technical 
School, Woodley, Berks. 

Letters 


\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. 
4 redirected. 5s. ».a.—Write BM’ MONO 23, W.C.1 
TEW customers should apply now for my coming 
FC catalogue of second-hand books (price 2d.).— 
Bricut, Long Ashton, Bristol. 
( \F FERED to friendly, cultured couple, artist’s furnished 
lovely 14th Cent. cottage, 7 rooms; bath room; 
kitchen ; orchard- garden, veg., poultty; rent £52 P: 
- charge 2 boys 11 and 13 attending Horsham School.— 
yx 172. 


*TAMPS.—Lots of 250 modern colonials and foreign 
» sent on appro. at 1d. each.—CHEESEMAN, 16, Addis- 
combe Road, Watford, 

‘YBIL RANG and AP SIMON, Literary, Dramatic 
" and Film Agents. Cy ce Dept. MSS. copied. 
43, St. Martin’s Lane, W TEM 1733). 
_ all wool, from 9s. and 2 cou 

yard. Write for patterns. —DENHOLM 

Hawick, Scotland. 
I YNLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 

) are familiar with the great works of English Litera- 
ture. There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 
as you will _—_ realise if you follow the new rse 
by L. A. G. Strong. The ideal guide to the best reading 
in the world. Free advice and book from: Prospectus 
Department, LonpoN ScHOOL oF JOURNALISM. 57, Gordon 


ns per 
WEEDS, 


Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. : - 
\ ) ANTED. Encyclopaedia Britannica, _—‘ 14th 
Children’s, 10 vols. ; Chambers’ recent. Highest 


prices paid.—Foy.tes, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 

Gerrard 5660. 

ws WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top rices pre Send Registered. Cash 

or offer by return. KAY S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 

wr FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 





EDUCATIONAL 


LL TEACHERS should use AN ENGLISH WORK- 
d BOOK: 365 modern constructive English exercises 
suitable for grammar schools, secondary and public schools, 
and for adult education. Published by Oxrver & Borp Ltp., 
Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh. Price 3s. 
I OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal spe 
for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent.,B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ. 
B. Com., LL.B., B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
instalments. —Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. Est. 1394, } 
TP.HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE bridges 
the gap between school and call-up with an always 
— training which is satisfying, we | and thorough. 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 27, 





For 
ease in 









including 
Purchase Tax 


> each 


Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield) LTD. 


1944 








* How can any woman wear a trapped fur, knowing 
that every hair on that skin has vibrated with pro. 
longed torture ?"' These were Grey Owl's words to me, 





Write for leaflet of Fur Crusade and Humane Trapping 
Campaign, which names Furs you necd not be ashamed 
to wear. Also tells you how to kill domestic animals 
and Poultry humanely. Funds needed for more Adrts 
Major C. Van Der Byl, Wappenham, Towcester 








WHO GOES HOME? 


or THE GRAND DIVORCE 
A New Fantasy 
by 
C, 8. LEWIS 


Author of “The Screwtape Letters.” 
Will appear in THE GUARDIAN on 
November 10 and in following issues. 
Order now from your newsagent or from 


The Guardian, 39 Welbeck Street, W.1. 
Price 2d.; by post 3d. 














HK Memorial significant of Courage 
designed after an Old English Tree-Cross Ledger 
Carved in solid Yorkshire Stone £65. Erected in 
y Churchyard 
Illustrated Booklet 6d. Book of Inscriptions 8d 
G. MAILE & SON, LTDO., 





an 














9 he ig CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 


tounded 1887, prepares students for Londoa 
University Matriculation, Intermediate and Degree 
examinations; also for School Certificates (Oxford, 
Cambridge, Northern Univ. : and others), Pre-Medical, 


Teachers’ Diplomas, etc. The College is an Educational 
Trust not primarily conducted as a profit-making concern, 
Highly qualified resident tutors. Low fees: instalments, 
Free re-preparation in event of failure. Prospectus Post 
tree from ReGistrar, 76, Burlington House, Cambridge. 








LECTURES 
( YAXTON HALL. Nov. 2nd, 6.30 p. +" Social Security, 
Samuel Storey, M.P., Lady Rhys Williams, Eleanor 
Rathbone, M.P., Dr. Letitia Fairfield, C.B.E. Organised 


by Women for Westminster. Tickets ls., 2s. 6d., from 
14, Dartmouth Street, or at door. 
| OW WE THINK. Weekly Lectures on THOUGHT 
PSYCHOLOGY, by Jitt RAYMOND,  com- 
mence at 9, Earlham Street, Cambridge Circus, on W ed., 
Nov. Ist, at 6.45. Subject: THE RIGIN AND 
NATURE OF THOUGHT. Tickets (2s. each; 10s. 6d, 
tor course of 6) from Muss Perry, 57, Morton Way, N.14, 
5 he Psychology, Physiology and Mechanics of Piano 
Technique. 24 Lecture-Demonstrations by James 
Cuinc, M.A., B.Mus., Oxon., 14, Hanover Street, W.1, 
Saturdays at 2.45 





EXHIBITIONS 
] EICESTER GALLERIES EXHIBITION. 

4 Ernecsert Warre—West Country Landscapes, 
MicHaEL ROTHENSTEIN—Water Colours. 
ANTHONY Devas—Recent Paintings. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1, 
pas and drawings by Olive Cook, B. Michal- 

owska, Edwin Smith, at the Arcade Gallery, 15, Royal 
Arcade, 28, Old Bond St. 20th Oct. to 10th Nov. 10-5, 
Sat. 10-1. Admission free. 
| JAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS by Rabert Colquhoun, 
Robert MacBryde and John Minton.—THE Lerevas 
GALLery, 131-134, New Bond Street, W.1. Daily, 10-5.30, 
Saturdays, 10-1. 
}* = 2R Jones Gallery, October 7th to November 3rd. 
Paintings by W. Biair Watson. First Floor, Sloane 
Square, S.W.1. 
| ry pe 
tion of portraits in oil, 
the 16th to the 20th Century, 
Tottenham Court Road. W.1 


OF FIVE CENTURIES.—A collec- 
watercolour and pencil from 
now on view at Heal’s, 196, 





Are You a 
Rationalist ? 


If you are endowed with reason, 
and use your reasoning powers, the 
dictionary says you are rational—sane, 
intelligent. That means you are a 
Rationalist. 

Naturally, you are not privileged to 
be so called if you want to use*your 
reason only on some things and not on 
others ; you cannot pick and choose. 
You must have moral integrity as 
shown by an attitude of mind that 
fearlessly subjects all beliefs and prac- 
tices—even those concerning religion— 
to genuine tests in proof of their truth 
and worth before accepting them as 
credible and good, 

Rationalism—the belief in the author- 
ity of reason—is obviously a living 
faith not tied to any past creed. It 
thrives and renews its vigour with the 
continuous growth and development 
of the human intellect. 

Rationalists are essentially thinkers. 
You can read works by distinguished 
Rationalists in the Thinker’s Library. 
Issued by THE RATIONALIST PRESS 


ASSOCIATION LTD., 4, 5, & 6 Johnson’s 
Court, Fleet Street, ‘London, E.C.4. 

















, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7 (ES. 6939— 
or in the country near Windsor, at “Warence Lodge. ~ Showrooms: 367, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 
Englefield Green, Surrey Egham 241 - 
Entered as second-class mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896. Printed ir Great Britain by St. CLiements Press, Ltp., 
Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2,..ad published by Tur Srecrat or, Lrp., at their offices, No. 99 Gow , London, W.C.1.—Friday, October 27, 1944. 
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